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SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF EBENEZER 
LANE, LL.D., LATE JUDGE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF 
OHIO. 


By Rev Atrrep NewrTon, Norwalk, Ohio. 


On the 17th of Sept., 1793, Ebenezer Lane first saw the light. 
He was born at Northampton, Mass., one of those beautiful villages 
which adorn the valley of the Connecticut River. His father was Capt. 
Ebenezer Lane, the son of Deacon Ebenezer Lane, of Attleborough, 
Mass., who was descended from William Lane, an emigrant in 1635, 
to Dorchester, Mass., from England. His mother was Marian Chand- 
ler, a descendant from Henry Wolcott, of Windsor, Conn., and of 
Matthew Griswold, of Lyme, Conn., a daughter of Matthew Gris- 
wold, Governor of Connecticut, who was first married to Charles E, 
Chandler, Esq., Counsellor of Law, at Woodstock, Conn., whose second 
husband was Capt. Ebenezer Lane. - 

At eight years of age, he was sent to a Grammar School at Leices- 
ter, in the County of Worcester, where he prepared for College At 
the early age of 14, he entered the University of Cambridge, and 
graduated in 1811. To the same class belonged Rev. N. L. Froth- 
ingham, D.D., a distinguished clergyman of Boston, Edward Reynolds, 
M.D., an eminent physician of the same city, and the late Edward 
Everett, whose ripe scholarship, finished oratory, and polished man- 
ners, gave him a trans-Atlantic fame. Young Lane did not aim at 
distinction in the studies of the College course, though he maintained 
a respectable standing for scholarship. Ile began while yet a student 
to develop that mental trait, which became so prominent in after life 
—a fondness for general knowledge—leading to an acquaintance with 
all kinds of books, particularly books of history. Sv extensive and 
accurate was this acquaintance, that he was called ‘‘ the walking 
library.’”’ In addition to the prescribed studies of the course, he had 
learned the French language. 

Soon after leaving College, he commenced the study of Law at 
Lyme, Conn., with his uncle, Judge Matthew Griswold. He began 
the practice of Law at Norwich, Sept. 14, 1814—during our war with 
Great Britain. Three months afterwards he moved to East Windsor, 
and subsequently to Windsor Hill. He was made a Notary Public 
for Hartford County, May 21, 1816, by commission from Gov. John 
Cotton Smith. 
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After the close of the war in 1815, a spirit of emigration to the 
West was awakened in New England. The Western Reserve, from 
the fact that it had been owned by the State of Connecticut, and 
that by its situation on the lake shore, it was more easily reached 
than other portions of the West, attracted much of the emigration of 
that period. 

The profession of the Law in Connecticut seemed to Mr. Lane to 
be overcrowded, and he thought better opportunities of success would 
be found in the West. So he concluded to become an emigrant, and 
cast in his lot with those who were making the Western Reserve their 
future home. On the 20th of Feb., 1817, in the 24th year of his age, 
he left Massachusetts with his step-brother, Heman Ely. They came 
by wagon through Albany and Buffalo, and reached Elyria on the 17th 
of March, three days less than a month from the time they started. 

I have no means of determining the population of the Reserve at 
that time. But Cleveland was only a small village, Norwalk had 
hardly an existence, and Elyria was yet to take its name from Mr. 
Ely, its chief proprietor. The prospect for immediate and extensive 
legal business in so new a country could not have been very flatter- 
ing. But Mr. Lane could not think of being idle, and so he pur- 
chased a farm of moderate size, that he might have occupation when 
unengaged in the business of his profession. He afterwards regarded 
the time he spent on this farm as of much value to him intellectually, 
inasmuch as it forced upon him the habit of closely observing external 
nature. 

On the 29th of October, 1817, he left Cleveland for New England, 
going by the way of Pittsburg, Harrisburg and Philadelphia, per- 
forming the journey on foot, in twenty days. He thus showed not 
only that he possessed great power of physical endurance, but that 
higher intellectual and moral force which enabled him successfully to 
cope with the difficulties and hardships of pioneer life. This pedes- 
trian tour of seven hundred miles, doubtless also reacted on his cha- 
racter, and strengthened him for those arduous journeys he was obliged 
afterwards to take over bad roads in his judicial circuit, in the per- 
formance of his professional duties. 

He returned to Elyria by stage, through Buffalo, Feb. 5, 1818. 
He re-visited New England, Oct. 1, and was married Oct. 11th, of the 
same year, to Frances Ann, daughter of Gov. Roger Griswold, of 
Lyme, Connecticut. Returning to Ohio, Nov. Ist, the newly married 
pair commenced house-keeping, on the farm in Elyria. 

But farming was not to be his leading pursuit. His purpose was 
unshaken to follow the profession of the law. The population of this 
part of the Reserve was increasing. The county seat, originally at 
Avery, in the township of Milan, had, after a good deal of trouble 
and delay, been located at Norwalk. This place therefore seemed to 
hold out stronger inducements to the young lawyer than Elyria, and 
accordingly he removed to Norwalk on the 10th of October, 1819. 
The journey from Elyria to Norwalk was performed on horse-back— 
Mrs. Lane riding one horse and her husband riding another, he carry- 
ing their infant child upon a pillow in his arms. They were two days 
on the road, and passed the night at the house of Mr. Leonard, in 
Henrietta. 

The house which they occupied for twenty years afterwards, had 
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been commenced. The only part erected, the kitchen, was in an un- 
finished state. The roof and siding were on, but the floor was of 
unplaned boards lying loose. The doors were not hung, and there 
was no chimney. Mrs. Lane did her cooking for the first two weeks 
out of doors by a stump. Thus they passed the winter. Notwith- 
standing such poor accommodations—such ill protection from the 
inclemencies of the season, they all enjoyed excellent health.* 

Mr. Lane had been appointed Prosecuting Attorney for Huron 
County in May, 1819. In this capacity it became his duty to prose- 
cute two Indians by the names of Negoshetek and Negoneba, for the 
murder of two men, Wood and Bishop, on Portage River. They were 
convicted and hung in Norwalk, July 1, 1819. 

On the 8th of January, 1822, he was admitted as Attorney at Law 
in the U. S. Circuit Court at Columbus. About two years after, he 
was appointed Judge of Common Pleas, of the Second Circuit. He 
commenced as Judge in Union County, April 19, 1824; but there 
being no business to be done, he presided at the Delaware Court held 
two days after. In this office he continued six years, when he was 
appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. His first session was 
held at Piketon, in 1830. In December, 1837, he was re-appointed by 
commission from Gov. Bartley. 

He had been on the Bench more than twenty years, and had been 
separated from his family by reason of his official duties, in the aggre- 
gate, half of this period. And though naturally of the most active 
and stirring habits, yet he had arrived at that period of life, when he 
felt the need of the quiet influences of home and the domestic circle. 
He had discharged the duties of his responsible office most faithfully. 
He had long served the State in one of its most important depart- 
ments, and who could reasonably complain if he should, at the age 
of 52, lay aside the burdens of office and retire to private life. He 
accordingly resigned his commission as Chief Justice of Ohio, in 
February, 1845. He had removed from Norwalk to Sandusky in 
July, 1842. 

At the period of his resignation, Rail Roads began to be projected 
in Ohio, and the discerning eye of Judge Lane saw that this interest 
would be one of great and growing importance in our State and coun- 
try. Known all over the State to be a man of the highest integrity 
and judicious in the mannagement of his own affairs—known favorably 
also in other States through his high official position, he was chosen 
President of the Columbus and Erie, the Mad River, and the Junction 
Rail Roads. The prestige of his name was felt by these corporations. 
The confidence of the community in them was strengthened; and 
though like many similar enterprises in the country, they may not 
have been profitable to the shareholders, they have been of immense 
value in developing the resources of the portions of the State through 
which the roads are carried. 

He passed the next ten years of his life mainly in the management 
of the Rail Roads already named ; yet giving all his leisure hours to 
books with which his library was amply stored. 





* As an illustration of the privations and hardships of pioneer life, especially to women 
who had been accustomed to all the comforts and elegancies of the best New England fami- 
lies, I may state that in the absence of Mr. Lane, and with no domestic help, Mrs. Lane 
was obliged to milk the cow. At one time, while performing this operation, she had to 
leave it six times to go in and soothe the crying baby as it was lying on the floor. 
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His love of knowledge seemed to increase with his years, and he 
devoted himself to its acquisition with a persistent enthusiasm which 
is rarely found at that period of life. But a man of such capacity for 
business, of such tried integrity, and bf so wide a legal reputation, 
could not be hid. The great Central Rail Road of Illinois wanted a 
man to look after its interests and to give direction to its affairs, and 
Judge Lane was elected Counsel and Resident Director of that Corpo- 
ration, in Nov., 1855. He removed to Chicago, and continued in this 
office until March 16, 1859. 

He was now in his 66th year, of sound health, his mental faculties 
unimpaired, and his thirst for knowledge unabated. His mind was richly 
stored with the knowledge which books can give, but he had never per- 
mitted himself to enjoy the luxury of foreign travel, and to gather 
knowledge from beyond the ocean by personal observation. He re- 
solved on avisit to Europe. He resigned his office in the Illinois Central 
Rail Road, and embarked at Boston for Liverpool in the steamer 
Arabia, March 23, 1859. 

An extract from his Journal written on the day of his departure, 
setting forth the objects and motives of this visit, will furnish an inter- 
esting illustration of his character. 

“ My life has been spent chiefly in the service of others. From 21 
to 31, while exercising the profession of Law, my object was to gain 
a living. Emigrating at the age of 23 was the first break in a stu- 
dent’s monotony. The two years I spent in Elyria were very profita- 
ble in giving me access to external nature, and in forcing upon me the 
power of observation. From my 3lst year until my 52d year I was 
upon the Bench. It was a new field, inducing new studies, or rather 
old studies from a new stand point. “From my 52d year until this my 
65th year, I have been a servant of Rail Road Corporations. Last 
week on Wednesday evening I closed my engagement with the Illinois 
Central Rail Road, and now I am my own master. My first object is 
to separate myself entirely from my former business, and feel myself 
aloof from all such engagements. My next is to make an entire 
change in the manner of my life—to cut off the habitual current of 
my thoughts, and to acquire new courses of thinking and living. 
My third is to see new forms of life, manners, natural objects and 
works of antiquity, and to compare them by such as I now know. I 
know I cannot see every thing. I shall try to pass without regret 
such as I cannot witness. I do not intend to keep an account of all 
I can see, but shall leave such descriptions for the Guide Book. My 
purpose here is to set down my own thoughts and feelings subjective- 
ly, designing it to be a commentary upon other books of travel and 
not a book of travels itself.”” 

From this extract it will be seen that his object was not mere re- 
laxation from toil, nor the gratification of an idle, aimless curiosity, 
but to change the course of his life, and to have access to new sources 
of knowledge by personal observation. Improvement, intellectual 
acquisition, adding to his mental stores, was the object of this step. 
To carry into effect this purpose would involve great industry, self- 
control and perseverance.. To make the tour of Europe as many do, 
with no definite object but to break the monotony of professional toil, 
or to recover health, or from the vain desire of that prestige which 
foreign travel confers—to do this in the prime of life, béfore the men- 
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tal habits have become fixed and rigid by age, involves no great 
mental exertion, and in fact is rather a pastime than a labor. But the 
tour proposed by Judge Lane, demanded hard labor; and when it is 
remembered that this was undertaken by a man within five years of 
his three score and ten, it furnishes a striking illustration of the 
strength of his ruling passion, the love of knowledge. 

He arrived at Liverpool on the 14th of April. From thence, in two 
or three days he proceeded to London. This city he made his chief 
residence during the four weeks he passed in England. His time was 
fully employed in visiting the places and objects which have become 
world renowned in this great metropolis of our father-land. He made 
excursions into the country around, visiting Cathedrals, Churches, 
Abbeys, and whatever else could awaken interest in a mind devoted 
to the pursuit of knowledge. No day was willingly unemployed. If 
prevented from sight seeing by rain, or by illness, as he sometimes 
was, he laments it as an unprofitable day. 

From London he went to Paris. In his journal he records an inci- 
dent which illustrates the thoroughness with which he meant to do 
the work of exploration in this celebrated French capital. Although 
he could read the French language in books with nearly as much faci- 
lity as his own, yet he found he could not pronounce it well in con- 
versation. He therefore put himself immediately under a native 
instructor, and for three or four weeks spent an hour each day in 
reciting his lessons, with all the punctuality of a school-boy. 

After spending about seven weeks in France he proceeded to Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Rotterdam and Amsterdam, devoting only about a 
week to these old Dutch cities. On the 8th of July he reached Berlin, 
the capital of Prussia ; visited its University and its great library of 
600,000 volumes, its museum, containing a large collection of busts 
and pictures, and the remains of the Ist and 2d Frederick, and heard 
the celebrated Michelet lecture on Aristotle. 

From Berlin he went.to Prague, “‘ a half Asiatic city,’’ as he terms 
it, of Bohemia, in Austria, and celebrated in history as the birthplace 
of Jerome, the martyr, and the residence of Wallenstein, the Austrian 
General. Returning to Dresden he visited Leipsic, which he could 
not explore satisfactorily on account of the heat of the weather, and 
went to Nuremburg, in Bavaria. His impressions of this place are 
thus expressed in his journal of July 23d: ‘This is Nuremburg!.a 
place I have longed to see, and which fully answers expectations. 
To describe it is beyond my power, but Murray is eloquent and I 
leave the task to him. My notes must relate to my experiences only, 
and they are of such a character that not one-tenth of the feelings 
which beset me are capable of expression. I feel in the midst of the 
Middle Ages. All around me seems to have been built then, or the 
restorations are so complete as admits no allusion to the present, and 
even examples of the medieval costumes are to-day seen in the 
streets.’’ 

Spending only two days here, he next went to Frankfort, which he 
terms a town of moneyed aristocrats, Jews, bankers. Almost the 
only object of interest to him in this well built town was the house 
in which was born the great German poet, Goethe. 

Taking a steamer at Mayence, he sailed down the Rhine to Cologne, 
and back again the next day to Mayence. Of this trip he says: ‘I 
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hope I shall ever retain my recollections of this excursion. The 
days were fair; the first clear, bright sunshine, the second cloudy, 
with occasional streaks of sun. I remained on deck the whole day, 
enjoying and comparing the scenery with a sail on the ‘Hudson, the 
Upper Mississippi, and the St. Lawrence—all different and all of 
equal beauty.”’ 

Soon after this he went to Switzerland, where he spent three or 
four weeks visiting every place of historical interest, and from thence 
made his way into Italy. His inquisitive mind found abundant occu- 
pation in exploring the cities of this ancient country and in examining 
the works of art, both ancient and modern, which he found on every 
hand. After a residence of nearly two months in the dominions of 
the Pope, he returned to England, through France, and reached Lon- 
don on the 10th of February, 1860. Here he remained until April 14th, 
when he sailed for New York, which he reached on the 27th. He was 
absent from home a few days more than one year and one month. 

This European tour was a marvel of industry and energy for a 
man so far advanced in life. His journal and his letters to his family 
show constant occupation. He carried the same habits of regularity 
and order and diligent improvement of time abroad that he had fol- 
lowed at home. Qualified as few men are for such a visit, by a large 
fund of various knowledge, he made this trip one of great intellectual 
benefit. His journal, if published, would make a volume of more 
solid worth and enduring interest than nine-tenths of the books of 
this kind which issue from the press. 

No man thought less of titles and names of honor than Judge Lane, 
since they are often conferred by favoritism or by the hope of patron- 
age. But sometimes they are bestowed under such circumstances 
that they are a valuable testimony to the'worth of him who receives 
them. Such was the degree of LL.D., which he received from Har- 
vard University—his Alma Mater—in 1850. Richly endowed as this 
institution is with the gifts of the opulent, and enjoying a high repu- 
tation as a seat of learning, it could have no other motive for bestow- 
ing its honors on a Western man, than a desire to recognize and 
reward distinguished merit. 

In September, 1856, he was elected member of the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Society. He was also a member of the 
New York Historical Society, the Ohio Historical Society, and the 
Chicago Historical Society. 

After his return from Europe, having no public business, he gave 
himself more exclusively to his studies than ever. His library, en- 
riched with many new books of great value procured on his foreign 
tour, became more than ever his home. Here he was glad to welcome 
his friends, who found him always ready to communicate from those 
abundant stores which he had collected abroad. With faculties un- 
impaired. he passed his time enlarging, systematizing and perfecting 
his knowledge, mingling but little in the affairs of the world around 
him. Some of his friends wished that he had been less retiring, but 
he had given many years exclusively to the public, and why might he 
not properly be allowed to spend the few years that remained of his 
life in comparative seclusion ? 

Judge Lane had enjoyed almost interrupted bodily health. Once 
(in 1829) he suffered an attack of bilious fever, which terminated in 
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typhoid. His robust physical constitution, his regular habits, his 
plain and simple style of living, contributed to preserve him from the 
attacks of disease to which he was so much exposed in the discharge 
of his professional duties in a newly settled country. He reached his 
three score years and ten in sound health, showing little of the infirm- 
ities of age. But about a year or two before his death he began to 
be troubled with a soreness on the tongue, which proved to be an 
incipient cancer. This was removed, and he hoped that he might be 
spared the affliction of dying of this dreaded disease. But it reap- 
peared in a few months afterwards in the throat and about the neck, 
Its rapid progress soon made it evident that the disease was incura- 
ble; but the knowledge of this fact gave him no alarm. He had 
already set his house in order. For more than 30 years he had been 
a worthy communicant in the Episcopal Church, and had evinced to 
all who best knew him a true Christian spirit. He met his last sick- 
ness with calm resignation to the divine will. He felt that his work 
was done, and that he was going home. He was mercifully spared a 
long and painful sickness. He rapidly grew weak; his flesh wasted 
away, and he sunk quietly into the arms of death on the 12th of June, 
1866. On the 14th his funeral was attended at his house, with that 
unostentatious simplicity which befitted the character of the man. 
His remains were borne to Oakland Cemetery, in Sandusky, eight 
lawyers acting as pall-bearers. 

In the intellectual character of Judge Lane, rapidity of movement 
was a marked feature. He early became a great reader, and the 
rapidity with which he would despatch a book was astonishing. Most 
would infer that his acquisitions must have been superficial, but fur- 
ther acquaintance would soon correct the impression. He had the 
faculty to a degree I have never seen equalled of gathering from a 
book all that was valuable in an incredibly short time. He had learned 
the art of seizing upon the main thoughts of a writer, no matter how 
much they were drawn out or encumbered with verbiage, and treasur- 
ing up these alone in the storehouse of his memory. His library was 
probably the largest and best selected private library in the State. 
It was especially rich in historical works. It contained many works 
in the French and German languages, and yet all the books of this 
library of 4000 volumes had been read by* Judge Lane. It was this 
power of selection, combined with a retentive memory, that qualified 
him in no small degree for his office as Judge. He did not need to 
wade through page after page and section after section of the pon- 
derous books of law in order to sustain his conclusions by precedents 
and authorities. He seized upon the important matters at once, and 
brought them to.bear immediately upon the point at issue. 

His mind was not only rapid in its movement but clear in its con- 
ceptions. There was no haziness about his expression, as if he saw 
intellectual objects only in the dim twilight. He thought clearly, and 
his words were chosen to represent them clearly to others. His de- 
cisions on the Bench were models of clearness, conciseness and con- 
densation of thought and style. He once delivered before a literary 
association in Norwalk, two lectures on the history of Greece and 
Rome, which exhibited these qualities in a remarkable degree. He 
told the story of these two nations in a style of such simplicity, clear- 
ness and compactness, in words so well chosen—he blended narra- 
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tive and comment in such nice proportion, and pointed out so clear- 
ly the influence which these nations respectively had exerted upon 
the destinies of the world, that every hearer felt richly repaid for 
the hour given to each of these performances. Another lecture deliy- 
ered in Sandusky, on Italy, in 1861, exhibits similar characteristics, 
There are few addresses of the kind given by the most celebrated men 
of the present day before literary associations, which surpass or equal 
these in intrinsic merit. 

For his character as a lawyer and judge I must rely mainly on the 
testimony of those who were associated with him in the legal profes- 
sion. Asan advocate he was not what would be called eloquent. 
He did not possess that faculty of expanding details which ordinary 
lawyers have, and with which they win success at the bar. But 
though he could not be called an eloquent advocate, yet he always 
presented the case of his clients clearly and concisely. In his ad- 
dresses to the Jury he made brief statements of the facts and then 
directed his arguments to the Court. While Prosecuting Attorney he 
gave entire satisfaction. 

An early associate* of Judge Lane, and who came to Norwalk about 
the same time, says: ‘‘ Judge Lane had no superior on the Bench, if 
an equal. His legal knowledge was extensive and accurate. He was 
particularly versed in chancery law. His decisions were always 
marked by clearness and precision. His place has never been filled.” 

Anotherf of his friends bears this testimony: ‘‘He was the only 
lawyer to whom I ever applied for information or counsel who never 
disappointed me. He always gave me what I wanted, or told me 
where to find it.. He came to the Bar when the jurisprudence of Ohio 
was yet not settled, and brought to its cultivation great general abili- 
ty, patient research, both in civil and common law, and logical power 
and acumen. His thorough knowledge of the civil law and his varied, 
extensive and accurate historical learning, qualified him to com- 
pare the systems of our several States and of other countries, and to 
educe the great principles which lie at the foundation of all systems 
of jurisprudence. Ohio will never fully understand how much she is 
indebted to Judge Lane and those like him, who, before and with him, 
wrought at the foundation of our social security and general happi- 
ness and progress as a Stdte. His genial sphere was in legal and 
historical study, rather than the routine of courts and the practical 
and rough realities and contests of life. His erudition was more vari- 
ous than was commonly supposed. His mind, cultivated by the 
study of both the civil and the common law, enabled him to grasp 
and apply the great principles of equity, jurisprudence, and his pre- 
ference for chancery practice, and his great appreciation of the prin- 
ciples applied to the law of insurance arose from these circumstances.” 

Another{ of his legal friends thus speaks of him: “I first met him 
at his house, in Norwalk, in 1834. He was then one of the Judges of 
the Court in Bank. For many years afterwards I met him in different 
counties where he sat as Judge, and always in the winter at Colum- 
bus. He was a man of thorough education and scholarly tastes, of 
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high moral tone, and his example had great weight with the younger 
members of the bar. He was one of the most indefatigable readers . 
and workers, always in sympathy with equity and right—a man of 
great integrity and purity of purpose, and his judicial decisions had 
that weight, morally as well as legally, which makes an upright, con- 
scientious judge a power in the government. His published opinions 
in the Ohio Reports are clear and forcible, always well sustained by 
authority. But such was his condensation of thought and style that 
all these opinions, running through a period of many years, do not 
probably cover as much space in the reports as a single opinion of a 
later day. This condensation more than anything else exhibits Judge 
Lane’s mind and habits of thought. During his whole judicial life his 
influence was felt for good over the State. A man of large reading, 
a student, thinker, scholar and Christian gentleman, he was, during all 
that period, in the very front rank if not the leading man among the 
lawyers and judges of Ohio.”’ 

A man so highly qualified for his elevated position, so much esteem- 
ed by his professional brethren, could not but be greatly missed when 
he resigned ; and it is not strange that they should have thought that 
his exchange of the Bench for the Presidency of railroad corporations, 
was the great mistake of his life. 

He was a man of spotless purity and integrity. This he evinced in 
private life, at the Bar and on the Bench. No man could be less 
warped by self-interest or party spirit or favoritism from the plain 
path of justice and the fearless application of its principles to every 
case that came before him. This characteristic was universally ad- 
mitted. He had the confidence of all men of all parties, as a man 
that walked uprightly. 

Says Mr. Latimer: ‘‘He was one of the purest men whom I ever 
met. It was my privilege in early life to be admitted to great free- 
dom of conversation and intercourse with him and in his family, and 
I can think of no suggestion or expression or act that casts a shadow 
upon the purest sunlight. Ilis integrity seemed constitutional, and 
was of the same stamp as that of Chief Justice Marshall. If he en- 
dorsed a note he felt bound to pay it, if the maker did not, whether 
the rules of law were complied with or not; and the debts or pro- 
mises which the courts ignore as ‘contrary to good morals,’ he 
regarded as binding in conscience.” 

He was a man of a kindly spirit. He sympathized with the poor 
and degraded, and exerted himself for the improvement of their con- 
dition. The first act of the Legislature of Ohio for the regulation of 
county jails, providing for their sanitary and moral supervision, was 
suggested and drawn up byhim. This act consists of fifteen sections. 
It is framed with great care, and aims to secure the physical comfort 
and intellectual and moral elevation of the prisoners throughout the 
State, so far as is compatible with their necessary confinement. An 
examination of this act in all its details would show that the origina- 
tor was moved by a spirit of genuine Christian philanthropy. It was 
passed in 1843. Seventeen years afterwards we find this act among 
the recorded statutes of the State, without a clause or a word alter- 
ed—the experience of so long a time evincing the wisdom and the 
excellence of the original draft. 

- Judge Lane was a warm friend of popular education. ‘ His efforts 
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in the cause,’’ says Mr. Andrews, ‘‘ were large and valuable, and he 

was among the first to appreciate and make known to our people the 

— of the system of public schools which is now the pride of the 
tate.’ 

He was not a man to make noisy demonstrations. He seldom ad- 
dressed a popular assembly. He chose a more quiet method. The 
followihg incident related by Mr. Andrews, will illustrate his mode 
of exerting an influence and bringing about a good result on any sub- 
ject of general importance: About the year 1836 a book was pub- 
lished in New York called ‘“‘ The School and School Master.’’ Its 
object was to furnish the best methods of instruction for public schools. 
The author presented a copy of this book to every school district in 
the State of New York, and sent a hundred copies or more to a gem 
tleman in this State. Its distribution here Judge Lane took upon 
himself. As he went over his circuit he left one volume at least in 
nearly every county. From this seed thus widely scattered grew up 
in a few years that goodly tree of our common schools, which is bring- 
ing forth such precious fruit. ‘It was at his suggestion also,’ says 
Mr. Andrews, “that Dr. A. D. Lord, now Superintendent of the 
Institution for the Blind, was called to take charge of the common 
schools of the city of Columbus, which was among the earliest move- 
ments in the direction of popular education in Ohio.”’ 

Mr. M. F. Cowdery, Superintendent of Public Schools in Sandusky, 
and well acquainted with the history of popular education in this 
State, thus speaks of the influence and agency of Judge Lane in 
this regard: ‘I find that the Hon. E. Lane during the period from 
1840 to 1845, was acting with other good citizens here, sometimes in 
public meetings but much more frequently and successfully by his 
timely counsels, to have established on the firmest and most liberal 
foundations a free common school system for all the children of San- 
dusky. I take great pleasure in stating also that in personally visit- 
ing many of the counties of the State in company with the late Presi- 
dent Lorin Andrews, we found that Judge Lane had often done more 
for the promotion of free schools in other cities by his wise and earnest 
counsels than the best citizens themselves had done ; and that through 
his intelligent forecast the cause of popular education in Ohio in this 
way was, twenty years since, most ably and efficiently promoted. 
The quietness, seemingly studied quietness, with which all this was 
done would have escaped observation, had not interested friends been 
in pretty constant and intimate communication with each other with 
regard to these great public interests. It was the habit of Judge 
Lane, we learned, while visiting the different portions of the State in 
his official capacity, to seek interviews with the most intelligent and 
influential citizens, and place before them in strong and clear light the 
importance and practicability of good, free, public schools, and this 
at a time, it should be remembered, when all such words of advice 
and warning were most urgently needed, and when the force of dis- 
tinguished ability and the influence of an unblemished private life, 
associated with high official position, could act most powerfully for 
good for the great public interests of the State.”’ 

Of Judge Lane’s benevolent and kindly spirit and regard for the 
public welfare there is abundant evidence in the testimony already 
given, and in the recollections of those who best knew him in Ner- 
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walk, the place of his former residence. His self-forgetfulness,* his 
great modesty, his utter repugnance to all ostentatious display, his 
disposition to hide himself—too much, it was sometimes thought, for 
the interests of the public which he served—were eminently charac- 
teristics of our deceased friend. How much he bestowed in money 
upon objects of charity for these reasons cannot be ascertained. It 
is known, however, that the poor and needy did not look to him in 
vain—that they felt that he was their friend. His pastor, Rev. Dr. 
Bronson, says that he gave one-tenth of his gains to the cause of 
benevolence. As an instance illustrative of the measure and mode of 
his benefactions, he says: ‘‘ I remember once when in a distourse I 
spoke of building a chapel in the Liberties ; after church he took me 
away into the basement alone and said, ‘you may depend on me for 
$100.’ In building St. Ann’s, knowing that he was in no lucrative 
business, I had not thought of asking him for anything. One day, 
while superintending the work, Judge Lane came there, I supposed to 
look at the building. I took him around to look at the place, and 
when alone he slipped $100 into my hand, at a time I very much 
needed it. So unostentatious were his charities.” 

He was a warm friend of young men and assisted them much, 
particularly young lawyers. ° 

Of his industry scarcely more need be said than that a man who 
could find time to read 4000 volumes, in addition to the reading re- 
quired by his profession, in a life, of which twenty years were passed 
on the Bench of Ohio, must have been of extraordinary industry and 
activity. He uniformly rose at five through the year, and passed the 
time until six in hisstudy. ‘‘ He probably,” says Mr. Latimer, ‘‘ spent 
more hours in study before most men were up, than most lawyers 
spend during the whole day.”’ 

He was plain and frugal in his habits and style of living. In his 
household appointments, his equipage, his dress, there was a studied 
plainness. In the latter he consulted his comfort and convenience, 
rather than the fashion. The only item in which he seemed extrava- 
gant was that of books. These he would have, cost what they 
might. He was strictly temperate in eating and drinking. He in- 
dulged in no expensive pleasures, and in no filthy habits engendered 
by the use of tobacco in any of its forms. 

He never incurred debts. It was a principle with him to buy 
nothing until he could pay for it. So rigidly was this principle acted 
upon in the family, that whenever any member had occasion to make 
a purchase of goods without having the money in hand, the article 
was laid aside and left until the money was paid. 

In his intercourse with his family there was great freedom, ‘‘ among 
his children himself a child.’”?” And yet he was most successful in 
training them up “in the way they should go.’”’ The honor of the 
success, however, may be justly shared by his worthy companion who 





* As an instance of his self-forgetfulness and regard for the convenience and com- 
fort of others, I mention a fact on the authority of Dr. Bronson: A clergym.n from the 
banks of the Ohio was passing through Wooster, and with his wife stopved at the hotel 
where Judge Lane was. It being court time the house was much crowded, rendering it 
difficult to obtain a suitable room. The Judge, on ascertaining that he was a clergyman, 
vacated his own room in his behalf. “It was deeply felt,” says Dr. Bronson, “that a 
Judge of the Supreme Court should give up his room in an overcrowded hotel to a hum- 
ble clergyman who was a stranger.” 
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survives him ; since in his absence from home, much of their training 
must have devolved upon her. She always “ looked well to the ways 
of her household. Her children arise up and call her blessed, her 
husband also and he praiseth her.’’ Both of them met the little 
annoyances of life with a cheerful equanimity and adapted themselves 
to the circumstances of a new country. They had good sense enough 
not to expect the refinement of a New England village in the woods 
of Ohio; and their habitual kindness of feeling forbade any expres- 
sion of disgust at the violation of the conventionalities of an older 
state of gociety. Hence the popularity of Judge Lane and his wor- 
thy consort, in their own neighborhood a popularity not gained by 
humoring the prejudices or connivipg at the vices of those by whom 
they were surrounded, but by a uniform course of sensible and kindly 
treatment. 

To the valuable characteristics already enumerated was added in 
Judge Lane’s character the spirit and practice of true religion. This 
indeed was the moral basis of his character, and made him what he 
was in the relations he sustained to his fellow men. His natural mod- 
esty, his almost morbid reluctance to be conspicuous, his constitu- 
tional timidity, made him reticent in a great measure on the subject of 
his own experience and feelings.., But to his friends and all who inti- 
mately knew him, he gave the best evidence of his possession of piety 
in the character of his daily walk. He was blessed with a pious 
mother to guide his early childhood. He grew up to a virtuous man- 
hood. At what time he became a christian I do not know. But the 
first day of his house keeping he instituted prayer in his family, which 
he continued through life. 1t was not, however, until 1834, that he 
made a public profession. He was confirmed a member of the Epis- 
copal church by Bishop Mcllvaine, in that year. 

He was more conversant than any other layman I ever knew, with 
the theological peculiarities of different religious denominations, and 
he was especially so with the development of religious thought in 
Germany for the last 35 years. Yet while so many calling themselves 
intelligent both in this country and Europe have, through the influence 
of German rationalists, renounced their faith in supernatural religion, 
Judge Lane stood firm on the old ground of Orthodox Christianity. 

Mr. Latimer truly says of him: ‘ He accepted revealed religion 
without surrendering his rational faculties, and used all the lights of 
reason without being a rationalist. His teachings and conversation 
indicated that he expected salvation by grace and rested his evidence 
and hope of such salvation upon his patient continuance in well doing, 
and perhaps what he most valued in every christian was an abiding 
hearty practical interest in the earthly kingdom of Christ.’”?” Though 
he was a member of the Episcopal Church, and intelligently preferred 
its polity and forms of worship to any other, yet he was one of the 
most catholic of men. He said to one of his friends, ‘‘I am so low 
church, that I sometimes think I am no churchman.” 

He loved the christian spirit under whatever form it was manifested. 
Tlence he was ready to assist other denominations in their efforts to 
sustain themselves, believing that as the world is, each has its sphere 
of duty and usefulness in the great work of evangelizing the race.* 





* As an illustration of Judge Lane’s catholic spirit the reader will pardon a personal 
allusion to myself. When I came to Norwalk as a Minister of the Presbyterian Church, 
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He was favorable to Sunday Schools, and was Superintendent of the 
first Sunday School organized in Norwalk, in which all the denomina- 
tions participated. 

For the Moravians he seemed to cherish a peculiar regard, as if 
sympathizing with their fervent zeal and their self-denying, self-sacri- 
ficing labors for the spiritual good of the poor and ignorant. The 
Memoir of the Moravian Missions, written by him and published in 
the Pioneer for 1862, evinces thorough research, literary ability and 
deep sympathy with that suffering band of pious laborers. 

Such is a very imperfect view of a great and, good man. Well 
does he deserve to live in our remembrance. In his character, his 
spirit and his labors he was a public benefactor. He did not live for 
himself alone. This great and growing State owes him a lasting debt 
of gratitude. Every prisoner in her jails, every child in her common 
schools, and every man who needs the just administration of law, will 
feel the benefit of Judge Lane’s influence and labors as long as the 
State endures. 


[The preceding sketch is reprinted from the Firelands Pioneer of June, 1867. Judge 
Lane was an early subscriber to the Register. Since the year 1857 he has been a Corres- 
ponding member of our Society. We would express our thanks to the Rev. Mr. Newton 
for his interesting and instructive memoir of our deceased member.] 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM BLAIR TOWNSEND, 1768. 


[From the original in the possession of Joun Tucker Price, of Boston.] 


Wiui1am Briar Townsenp, the writer of this letter, was a merchant 
of Boston and kept at “‘ the Sign of the Three Doves,’”’ of which sign 
a wood-cut is given in Drake’s Boston, page 642. He died in 1778. 
Rev. John Tucker, D.D., to whom the letter is addressed, was a 
classmate of Mr. Townsend, both being graduated at Harvard College, 
1741. The latter was born in Amesbury, Mass., in 1720, was settled 
over the First Church in Newbury, Nov. 20, 1745, and died March 
22,1792. For other particulars see Coffin’s Newbury, pp. 215 and 
232. Mr. Prince, to whom the letter belongs, is a great-grandson of 
Rev. Dr. Tucker. 

Boston, Nov’ 1768. 
Rev‘. & Dear Sir, 

Your kind Letter by your Rev‘. Brother have just received, & note 

y* Contents—am pleased to find you and yours are in so good a State 





I found Judge Lane ready to welcome me to the field of labor. He introduced me to his 
library, and offered to lend me any books that I might wish. From his own church the 
Rector was absent every 4th Sunday to labor in another field. On that Sunday, I was as 
sure to see Judge Lane and his family in attendance on my services as any of my own 
people. No man in Norwalk save one ever called on me so often as he, and there was none 
with that exception, with whom I was on so intimate terms of friendly acquaintance. 
Every new book he purchased, I was sure to have put into my hands, or at least offered to 
my acceptance for reading. And when he broke up housekeeping in Norwalk, before he 
was settled in Sandusky, he filled a large case with some of the most valuable books in his 
library and deposited them in my study, where I had the care of them for two years. 
From his orchard and garden choice fruits would find their way to my house without my 
agency, and as the year came round a five dollar bill would be sy ut into my hand 
from the same source. When our new church edifice was built, he cheerfully rendered 
assistance and took a pew at the cost of some two hundred dollars, 
28 
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of Health, am sorry your Hopes are cut off, of seeing Boston this 
Fall, (by Reason of your Consort’s being near her Time) & that I am 
hereby deprived of y* pleasure of your good Company in my solitary 
& almost malancholy State, but must submit to Providence in this, as 
well as other Instances.—You seem to be greatly desirous of hearing 
what is going Forward among us, & wish I could gratify your curi- 
osity, by sending you y® agreable News, that our Burdens were likely 
to be removed, & we restored to our former happy State of Peace & 
Liberty.—I saw a Letter very lately from a Minister of y® Gospel in 
London, to his Friend here, highly applauding that Spirit of Liberty 
that has appeared among us, advising by all means to stand up for 
our invaluable rights &c. only to be careful we do it in a Legal & 
constitutional way, & by no means to give our Enemies on that side 
y°® water, an advantage against us, who are watching for our halting 
& would be glad of an opportunity to fasten y* yoke. He adds, If y° 
present ministry continue, we can expect no other but that they will 
add to our burdens,—and thinks it a happy Circumstance, we did not 
rescind the Circular letter as required, as it would have proved fatal 
to our interest, & that our only course is to stand resolutely & legally 
for our just Rights &c. & hope in God for Deliverance. Thus this 
sensible, spirited Friend, and Hero. The Good Lord encrease y*® Num- 
ber of such Friends, as are Valiant for y° Truth. Thus I have answer* 
three of your Import‘ Questions, What is said? Whatis feared? What 
is hoped? The other two, What is y® State of y’ Towne? & What is 
done? remain to be considered. To which I would reply, that I think 
we are in a very afflicted and distressed State having the Ensigns of 
war at our Doors, Trade languishing and consequently we a sinking 
People, and seem to want nothing to finish us, but a Tax laid on us, 
to pay the exorbitant charge of providing Barracks &c. for these un- 
desired Troops. It must be said our People behave prudently amidst 
many Provocations, tho’ I think we have bound one of these officers 
to his good Behaviour for his insolent conduct to some of our People. 
We are now endeavour* to distress them at home, by agreeing not to 
send for any English Goods for next Spring, which hope will have its 
desired effect, & likewise by refraining from y* use of those Articles 
that encrease the Revenue, the great Burden we complain of, particu- 
larly that pernicious Herb, called Bohea Tea, by which means hope 
those who have imported large Quantitys will be obliged to send it 
back.—The best Familys in y* Town have come into this rejection, & 
most of y* rest. As for me and my House I will not treat with it, nor 
allow myself or Children to partake of it in any other House, nay I refuse 
selling it, tho’ I have it by me, and advise you to do the same, & dis- 
courage y* use of it to the utmost of your power, not only by your 
Example, but by preaching against it. Be instant in season and out 
of season, reprove and rebuke and exhort with all patience & let no 
man or woman despise thee—in Short if we have not Virtue sufficient 
to deny ourselves in this pernicious thing, in vain do we complain of 
our Burdens. And as it is likely you will soon have an opportunity 
(when your wife is safe a Bed) to set a good Example respect* Tea, 
desire and expect, you will exert yourself & not suffer it to be used 
under your Roof.—Thus I have endeavoured to answer your several 
Questions, and have added something by way of direction (tho’ not 
desired) enforced by proper motives.—You kindly suppose I with 
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others have been in a great Consternation & are desirous of knowing 
whether y® Panick has subsided. I would only add that our most 
sensible People have been and are under great Concern as to y* Issue 
of things. To be sure I am almost distracted with Public & private 
Concerns. Lover & Friend seem to be remov‘ far from me &c,—but 
I would hope while y* Rescinders are kept at Home, & men of Liberty 
appear steady, Providence will appear for us, & cause Light to spring 
out of Darkness. But I must. break of that I may converse a little 
with Friend Dunster, who is at my House. My Complim® to Mrs. 
Tucker & tell her I wish her safe a Bed &c. but desire her to avoid 
Tea, to be sure Bohea, due regards to your children, my children join 
in due regards to yourself & Family & am with great Sincerity 


Sir Y* real Friend & humb: Serv‘ 
Will” Blair Townsend. 
P.S: The Irish Regiments have arrived here consist® 2000 men & 


‘ about 300 wom" beside children, one half to be land‘ at y* Castle y° 


other half here.—if they should order any to Newbury, will endeavour 
that there shall be none posted at your House, as you are well de- 
fended. 


[Addressed] ‘To | Rev’ M' John Tucker | in Newbury 
P fav" | Rev’ M' Cary.”’ * 
« 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE COMBINATION SETTLERS AT 
EXETER, N. H., IN 1639. 


[Communicated by Hon. Joann Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, Ill.] 


Mr. Cuester, in the October Number of 1866, shows that the signers 
of the Exeter Combination in 1639 were, many of them, of the same 
family ; and I think, if the subject should be followed up, they wou!d 
be all of the same neighborhood in England. 

Wheelwright’s wife was Mary, daughter of Edward and Susanna 
Hutchinson. . 

Augustine Storre (sometimes spelled Storr, Storer and Story), wh» 
was of the Combination, married Susanna, daughter of the same. 

Mr. Chester finds that their sister, Anne Hutchinson, married —— 
Leavitt. Now Thomas Leavitt was of the Combination. Was h: 
husband or son? 

Esther, another sister, married Rev. Thomas Rishworth. Edwar| 
Rishworth was of the Combination. And Samuel Hutchinson, a brv- 
ther to Mesdames Mary Wheelwright, Susanna Storre, Anne Leavitt. 
and Esther Rishworth, wills property in 1667 to Edward, eldest so. 
of sister Rishworth. 

These were all the Hutchinson sisters that there were. 

William Hutchinson, another brother, married Anne, daughter «f 
Rev. Francis Marbury. 





r * Probably Rey. Thomas Cary, who was then minister of the Third Church in New- 
ury.—ED. 
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And this Rev. Francis Marbury had a sister Catherine who married 
Christopher Wentworth ; and from this Wentworth Mr. Chester hopes 
to trace the genealogy of William Wentworth, another of the Combi- 
nation. 

In the questioned deed from the Indian Sagamores in 1629, the 
names of Wheelwright, Wentworth, Leavitt and Storr are used. 
And but one other, viz., Thomas Wite (or Wright), and he was of 
the Combination. Of the origin of this Wite nothing is known, nor 
is he heard of after the Combination. 

There were but thirty-five men in the Combination, and the origin of 
most of them is unknown, and many of them left no descendants of 
record. 


ENGLISH LOCALITIES OF AMERICAN EMIGRANTS. 


Ir is a matter of surprise that so few Americans are able to state 
with certainty the place where their emigrant ancestors resided in 
England before their emigration ; hence, when any document is dis- 
covered revealing the locality of any family there before its emigra- 
tion, it is viewed with delight by every well informed descendant of 
such family ; even as an oasis in a desert. 

The followitg Deposition explains itself. It shows the locality 
whence came the Drakes (and perhaps Levitts) of Hampton, New 
Hampshire, and a family of Blands. 

Deposition.—‘‘ Hampton in New Hampsheir, in New England. The 
deposi ion of Nathaniell Drake, aged about seaventie-eight year, and 
Abram Drake, aged about seaventie year, who saith that they have 
known Mr. John Bland, sometime a liver upon the Iland, commonly 
called Matthew’s Vineyard, formerly a liver at Colchester, in England; 
we have also known Isabell Bland, now the wife of Thomas Levitt of 
Hampton, in New Hampsheir; we have known them both ever since 
wee were children, and the said Isabell Bland, now the wife of Thomas 
Levitt, was always accounted to be the daughter of the above said 
John Bland; and wee have heard the above said John Bland to own 
the above said Isabell to be his daughter, and never heard nothing to’ 
the contrarie, never since wee can remember; and the above said 
John Bland was sometimes called, by some persons, John Smith, but 
his name, and his ancestors name, was called Bland. 

‘¢ Nathaniel Drake and Abraham Drake appeared 27th of April, 1691, 
and made oath to the truth of all above written. 

‘‘ Before me, Hennery Green, Justice of Peace.”’ 

‘‘Taken from Dukes County Records, Vol. I., page 282.—Tran- 
scripts, Vol. B, p. 216. January 18, 1867. By me Richard L. Pease, 
Clerk of Courts. 

‘“‘ Edgartown, Massachusetts, January 18, 1867.” 





Tae Otpest Book in New Eneranp. It is said that the oldest book 
in New England is owned by Rev. J. J. Power, of Worcester, Mass., 
and was printed in 1470. It is a theological work, written by Rainer, 
a Catholic priest of Pisa, Italy, who died in 1249. 
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CHUSETTS.* 


[Compiled by JeREm1aH CoLBuRN.] 
Continued from p. 249. 


Giovcester. Historical Discourse. See ‘‘A Family Book.” Eli 
Forbes. pp. 30. Salem, 1800. 
See ‘‘ The Essex Memorial for 1836, embracing a Regis- . 
ter of the County.” James R. Newhall. pp. 283. 
Salem, 1836. 
See ‘‘ Historical Collections of Massachusetts.’”? John 
W. Barber. Worcester, 1840. 
History of the Town of Gloucester, including the Town 
of Rockport. John J. Babson. pp. xi. 610. Glou- 
cester, 1860. 
Goshen. ‘‘ American Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
"7 See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.” Josiah Gil- 
bert Holland. Springfield, 1855. 

Gosnotp. See Elizabeth Islands—‘‘ Naushon, Nashawena, Penikese, 
Cuttyhunk and Pasque.’”’ Until 1864, they formed a part 
of the town of Chilmark. 

Grarron. See ‘“ History of Worcester County.’”’? Peter Whitney. 
Worcester, 1793. 

Address on the First Centennial Anniversary of Grafton, 
April 29, 1835. Wm. Brigham. pp. 40. Boston, 1835. 
‘« American Quarterly Register,’? Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
The Church Record. A Sermon containing Historical No- 
tices of the Congregational Church in Grafton, Dec. 27, 
1846. Edmund B. Willson. pp. 39. Worcester, 1847. 
‘‘ American Quarterly Register,’’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
See “‘ History of Western Massachusetts.’’ Josiah G. Hol- 
land. Springfield, 1855. 
See ‘‘ History of Hadley, including Hatfield, South Hadley, 
Amherst and Granby.”’ Sylvester Judd and Lucius M. 
: Boltwood. Northampton, 1863. 
Granvitte. ‘‘ American Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
” See ‘Historical Collections of Massachusetts.’”’ John 
W. Barber. Worcester, 1848. 
“ See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.’”? Josiah G. 
Holland. Springfield, 1855. 
Great Barrineron. See “ History of the County of Berkshire.”” Syl- 
vester Burt. Pittsfield, 1829. 
See ‘‘ Historical Collections of Massachusetts.” 
John W. Barber. Worcester, 1848. 
See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.’’ Spring- 
field, 1855. 
Historical Discourse before the Congregational 
Church, May 138, 1866. With an Appendix. 
Calvin Durfee. pp. 48. Boston, 1866. 





* Any person noticing omissions, will please communicate them to the compiler. 
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GreenrieLp. Century Sermon from the Burning of Springfield, preached 


Oct. 16,1775. Robert Breck. pp. 28. Hartford, 1784. 
Antiquarian Researches. Epaphras Hoyt. pp. 312. 
Greenfield, 1834. , 
History of Greenfield. David Willard. pp. 180. Green- 
field, 1838. 
‘« American Quarterly Register,”’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.’’ Josiah G. 
Holland. Springfield, 1855. 


Greenwicu. ‘‘ American Quarterly Register,’’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
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GrRoron. 
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See ‘‘ Tlistorical Collections of Massachusetts.”” John 
W. Barber. Worcester, 1848. 
See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.’’ Josiah G. 
Holland. Springfield, 1855. 
Result of Ecclesiastical Council. [Lyman Beecher.] pp. 
63. Boston, 1827. 
Review of the above. [John Lowell.] Boston, 1827. 
Ecclesiastical Affairs of Groton. Caleb Butler. pp. 44. 
Boston, 1827. 
‘‘Groton Herald.’’ Caleb Butler and Lemuel Shattuck. 13 
numbers. Groton, 1829-30. 
Churches of. ‘‘ American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 11. 
Boston, 1839. 
History of the Town of Groton, including Pepperell and 
Shirley, from the First grant of Groton Plantation in 
1655. Caleb Butler. pp. xx. 499. Boston, 1848. 


GroveLanD. See Bradford, of which it formed a part until 1852. 


Haptey. 


Hamitron. 
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Half Century Discourse. Samuel Hopkins. pp. 32. North- 
ampton, 1805. 

‘* American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 

See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.”’ Josiah G. Hol- 
land. Springfield, 1855. 

Bi-Centennial Celebration, June 8, 1859. F. D. Hunting- 
ton. pp. 98. Northampton, 1859. 

History of Hadley, including the early History of Hatfield, 
South Hadley, Amherst and Granby, by Sylvester Judd 
and Lucius M. Boltwood. pp. 636. Northampton, 1863. 

‘* Massachusetts Historical Collections,’ Vol. 4. Second 
Series. Boston, 1816. 

‘“‘ American Quarterly Register,’”’ Vol. 8. Boston, 1838. 

See ‘‘ Historical Collections of Massachusetts.’”? John W. 
Barber. Worcester, 1848. 

See ‘‘ Plymouth County Directory and Historical Register 
of the Old Colony.”’ Middleborough, 1867. 

Centennial Discourse, Oct. 27, 1814. Manassah Cutler. 
pp. 26. Salem, 1815. 

History of Ipswich, Essex and Hamilton. Joseph B. Felt. 
pp. xvi. 377. Cambridge, 1834. 

See ‘‘ Essex Memorial for 1836, embracing a Register of 
the County.”” James R. Newhall. Salem, 1836. 


Hamppen County. See‘ History of Western Massachusetts.”’ Josiah 
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G. Holland. Springfield, 1855. 
ag Hampden Pulpit. Sketches of the Churches and 
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Pastors in Hampden County. T. M. Cooley. 
pp. 144. Westfield, 1854. 


Hampsuire County. See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.’’ Jo- 


ce 


Hancock. 


Hanson. 


“ce 


Harpwick. 


siah G. Holland. Springfield, 1855. 
“ Ministers of. B. B. Edwards. ‘‘ American Quar- 
terly Register,”’ Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 

See ‘‘ History of the County of Berkshire.’”?’ R. Hazard. 
Pittsfield, 1829. 

See ‘‘ Historical Collections of Massachusetts.’’ John W. 
Barber. Worcester, 1848. 

See ‘‘ History of Western Massachusetts.’ Josiah G. 

Holland. Springfield, 1855. 

See ‘‘ American Quarterly Register,”’ Vol. 8. Boston, 1836. 

Historical Sketch of the Town of Hanover, with Family 
Genealogies. John S. Barry. pp. 448. Boston, 1853. 

Origin, Progress and Present Condition of St. Andrews 
Church, Nov. 8, 1846. Samuel Cutler. pp. 24. Bos- 
ton, 1848. 
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DORCHESTER (MASS.) TOWN RECORDS. 
[Transcribed by W1tu1aM Biake Trask, with Notes.] 
Continued from page 277. 


December 29, 1634. It is ordered, that the rate that is to be payed 
to captain Mason for his mayntayneance shall be forthwith gathered 
by Nicholas Upsall. 

It is ordered that a gate shall be set up in the common path in the 
great lotts, by Richard Collecotts house, to be made and maynteyned 
at the chardge of such as have grounds their. 

It is ordered, that the ends of the great lotts that are not impalled 
shall be inclosed by the first of Aprill next, from m’. Warhams lott to 
henry Smithes lott, and in defect, to pay for every goad, 5s. 

It is also ordered, that if any hoggs commit any trespasse in any of 
the corne feilds within the Plantation, that the owner of the Pall 
where they breake in shall pay the on halfe of the trespasse, and the 
swine shall pay the other halfe of the trespasse, Provided that all 
piggs vnder the age of 3 quarters shall not be lyable to pay any 
trespasse. 

And therefore every man is ordered to make his Pale sufficient by 
the first of Aprill, as shall be approved of by such as are appoynted 
to vew it, upon payne of 5s for every goad that is found defective, 
and so at all tymes to mayneteyne it sufficient. 

ffebr 10, 1634. It is graunted that Thomas Marshall shall have 8 
goad in bredth, next vnto Thomas Gu[nn*] in the late buriall place, 
for building. 

It is graunted, that the plat of ground betwixt m*. Parkers and the 
bridge, conteyning 7 acres and half shall be devided, 2 acres to cap- 
tayne Mason, 2 acres to Jn° Holland, and 3 acres and halfe to Roger 
Mathewes, George Procter. 

It is ordered, that fower bulls shall constantly goe with the drift of 
Milch Cowes, and for the yeare ensuing m‘. Israel Stoughton is to 
keep on bull, William Rockewell on, and Thomas fford 2 bulls, and 
for their pay they are to have 12‘ for every milch Cow. 

Also for the necke of land with the heyfers, m*. Holman is to keepe 
one bull, and Symon Hoyte one, Thomas fford one, and to have the 
like pay as the Cowes. 

It is also ordered, that there shall be a sufficient cart way made 





* Thomas Gunn removed to Windsor (see Stiles’s History), afterwards to Westfield, 
Mass., where he died Feb. 26, 1680. See Register, vi. 267, 270; Savage’s Dictionary. 
+ Near the first meeting-house. See Note, ante. 
Vor. XXI 29* 
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betwixt the rocke and m*. Richards house or elce to goe thorow his 
lott according to a former order. 

Giles Gibbes* was defective in comming to the meeteing ffebr: ffirst. 

ffor the p'vension of publique complaynts for defect of payments 
in the Plantation, it is ordered, that such as are defectiue at the ap- 
poynted tyme of payment in any Rates, taxations or payments, the 
names shall be brought in to the p’sons appoynted by the Plantation 
for publique busenesses, before they make any publique complaynts of 
it, and by them some course to be taken for the speedy satisfying of 
such defects. 

It is graunted, vnto Hugh Rosciter and Richard Rocket to have 
each of them 8 acres of land on the west side of the brooke adjoyning 
to m’. Roscite™ ground, as farr forth as the Plantation hath any right to 
dispose of it. 

It is graunted, to m‘. Israel Stoughton to have sixe rod square 
at m". Rossiters fish house, for the building of a house to put Corne 
baggs in for the mill, for which he hath p’mised to leave so much on 
the knapp before his shopp formerly graunted him. 

It is graunted, to m™. Egelstone to have 3 acres of ground in the 
Necke behind his lott. 

The persons appoynted to veiwe the pales are, for the great lotts, 
m". Woolcott and m". Terry; for the West feild, Thom: Moore and 
“Walther fiiler ; for the South feild, Thomas fford and Cristopher Gib- 
son ; for the East feild, Will. Phelps and m™. Thomas Stoughton ;+ for 
the North feild, Will. Horsford, Rodger Clapp. 

Aprill 17", 1635. It is ordered that Nicholas Vpsall and Mathew 
Graunt{ shall p’ceed in the measureing of the great lotts as they have 
begun, for which they are to be payed 2° an acre by the owners of the 
land, and this measure to stand for continuance. 





* Mr. Gibbes, it will be remembered, was one of the ten selectmen, chosen on the 28th 
of ag previous, who were “ to order all the affayres of the Plantation,” “ and to meete 
monethly.”’ 

+ Thomas Stoughton was a brother of Capt. Israel Stoughton, of Dorchester, Mass., and 
of Rey. John Stoughton, D.D., of London, Eng. A letter from Israel, to his brother John, 
will be found in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 1860-2, pp. 134-43. 
See also Hist. and Gen. Reg., vol. xiv. p. 101; vol. xxi. p. 249. 

Among the posthumous publications of Dr. Stoughton, we have in our possession the fol- 
lowing, printed in 1640, viz. : 

“A Forme of Wholesome Words; or an introduction to the Body of Divinity ; in three 
Sermons on 2 Timothy i. 13.” 8vo. pp. 95. 

18 = Righteous mans Plea to true Happiness. In 10 Sermons on Psal. 4, 6.” 8vo. pp. 

“A Learned Treatise : in three parts. 1. The Definition. 2. The Distribution of Divinity. 
3. The — of Man: as it was Scholastically handled by John Stoughton, D.D., in 
Immanuell Colledge Chappell in Cambridge, while he was fellow there: and now published 
according to the Copy left under his own hand.” London: 1640. 8vo. _o— 

Matthew Grant—whose name first occurs on the Dorchester Town Records, April 3, 
1633—was the ancestor of Gen. Ulysses Simpson Grant. See an article on the “ Grant 
Family,” pages 173-176, in this volume of the Register, communicated by John Ward Dean, 
of Boston, in which it is shown, conclusively, that the General is of the eighth genefation in 
descent from Matthew, of Dorchester, and that the assertion of the Rev. P. C. Headley, in 
his Life of General Grant, that the ancestor of the General came to America and settled in 
Pennsylvania, is erroneous. It was Noah Grant, the grandfather of the General, born in 
Connecticut June 20, 1748—one hundred and forty-eight years, or about a century and a 
half after the advent of Matthew to these shores—the sixth generation in descent from the 
Dorchester emigrant, who went from Coventry, Conn. to Pennsylvania, after the war of 
the Revolution, and settled there! Matthew Grant, of Dorchester—the first comer—after- 
wards the noted Town Clerk and compiler of the Old Church Record of Windsor, Conn., 
had sons that were natives of Dorchester, of whom Samuel, born Nov. 12, 1631, was the 
gr. gr. gr. gr. grandfather of the General. So that the town of Dorchester may lay a valid 
genealogical claim to Gen. Grant as a lineal descendant of one of her early sons. 
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It is ordered, that m'. Newbery and m*. Wollcott shall have 
power to lay out a yard for Tho: Geofery where they shall thinke fit, 
neere Goodman Randel, if so be he vse the same for a yard. 

It is ordered, that there shall be a way palled out from the buring 
place to m*. Brankers,* by the 16 day of May next, to be palled by 
the severall men that owne the lotts, and whosoever shall be defec- 
_ - pay for every rod not palled, 5*; by order to stand the 25 

arch. S 

It is ordered, that John Phillips and Thomas Hatch shall have each 
of them 2 acres of land that lyes betwixt the ends of the great lotts, 
and 3 acres that is graunted to Alexander Miller, if so much be there, 
p’vided they leave a sufficient high way at there great lotts e[ach]. 
It is graunted to John Grenway and John Benham to have devided’ 
betwixt them 4 acres of land, on the pine necke, formerly graunted to 
John Goite on condition that he come not over to possesse it the next 
Somer,} which ground is graunted them to make good the ground 
which they left out in their home lotts. 

It is graunted, to Giles Gibbes, to have 2 acres of medow ground 
betwixt m’. Thomas Stoughtons lott and the sandy poynt at the necke. 

It is also ordered, that the lott of medow that was Symon mie 
next to boston side, Joyning to John Witchfeild, shall be devide 
betwixt m™. Rodger Williams and Gyles Gibbes. 

It is graunted, to m™. William Horseford, to have 4 acres of medowe 
ground, next to Goodman Denslowes§ Medow ground. 

It is also graunted, to m‘. Williams, to take 2 acres of medow 
ground after William Horseford. 

It is graunted, to m*. Tilly to take up 4 acres of medow at the necke, 
if so much be there after m™. Williams and William Horseford. 

It is graunted, to Jonathan Gillet, to fence in halfe an acre of ground 
about his house, leaving a sufficient highway. 

It is graunted, to John Haydon, to have an acre and halfe of swamp 
betwixt the Wolfe Trapp and the dead swamp. 

It is agreed, with Thomas Thorneton and. Thomas Sanford to vnder 
take the keepeing of the Cowes for the space of 7 Moneths, to begin 
the 15" of Aprill, for which they are to have 5* 3¢ the Cowes, if there 
be six score ; if not so many, the owners of the Cowes are to make 





* John Branker, who was subsequently the first schoolmaster in Windsor, Conn. ‘“ He 
occasionally delivered the ‘ weekly lecture’ before the church,” there ; “ died May 29, 1662, 
—~ his widow — married the Rey. Mr. Warham.” Stiles’s History of Ancient 

‘indsor, pa . 

+ It would seem that John Goite was absent at this time. The record of his grant of 
four acres on pine neck, was probably on the missing leaves before referred to. Without 
doubt this was the “ necke of Land,” of “‘Edward Raymond, John Grenway and John 
Goyte ” (not Goyre, see page 173 of the Register), mentioned in the first paragraph of the 
records, as we now have them. 

In the Lond. Notes and Queries for Dec., 1858, p. 468, we find this definition of the word 
Goyt. “This word means a drain or water-course. It also signified, of old, a channel, or 
narrow passage of the sea. It is found in almost all the Teutonic languages, but is most 
probably of Celtic origin. Welsh, gwyth (w=o or oo), a drain or channel ; Gaelic, guitear, 
a sink or drain; Eng. . The root is or wy, water, stream. The Wels: word 
gwyth is also the Celtic name of the Isle of Wight, the derivation of which has so much 


perplexed our antiquaries. It means the Isle of the Channel, referring to the Solent. 
Joun Davies.” 


} See record—June 2, 1634. Stiles says (Hist. Windsor, page 139), that Simon Hoyt 
* perhaps came to Windsor in 1639—removed to Fairfield.” He was in Dorchester as late 
as Feb. 10, 1634-5. See ante. 

_ § Nicholas Denslow. 
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up their pay 31” 10°; if there be more, they are to take their advan- 
tidge, and this to be payed the one halfe in May, and the other halfe at 
the 7 Moneths end. 

In consideration whereof the foresayd p’tyes do p’mise to fetch all 
the Cowes from Jonathan Gillets house to m'. Woolcotts, and from 
John Greenwayes to Walther ffilers, and to drive them forth in the 
morpeing an hower after sun rising, and at comming in to drive them 
thorow and turn over the bridge those that are beyond that way : also 
one of them doth p’mise to Keepe them every lord’s day and the 
Plantation to find an other according as shall be agreed in an equall 
p’portion: 

It is graunted, to George Minot to have six acres of Marsh over 
agaynst fox poynt,* also to Jonathan Gillet, 4 acres next to him at 
the same place, and to the widow Purchase 4 acres more in the same 
marish : 

It is graunted, that Thomas fford shall enjoy a p’cell of ground to 
the valew of 2 acres, which’ he hath impaled in m*. Ludlowes Necke,t 
which was graunted to Peter Peecke, [?] Provided, that he leave a sufli- 
cient high way, if it be thought fit by the Plantation. . 

July 5", 1635. It is graunted that Thomas Duee shall have 2 acres 
of moweing ground, neere the fresh Marsh, which he hath formerly 
mowen, in satisfaction for on acre of ground which he left in common 
at his house. 

If there be no exception agaynst, by the next meeteing. 

It is graunted to William Phellps to fence in 2 acres and halfe of 
dry ground adjoyneing to his medowe ground in the little necke, 
in satisfaction for what he wants in his home lott. 

Whereas there is a former order for all swine that shall trespasse 
in any of the Corne feilds, the pale where the swine come in to pay one 
halfe and the swine the other: It is now further ordered, that such 
swine as trespasse shall be impounded and there to be kept till the 
owner shall pay the trespasse, as shall be Judged by Two of the mem- 
bers: and if the owner in 3 dayes after notice take not of the swine * 
and satisfie the trespasse, then it may be lawfull for the Baylife to 
sell the swine as he can, and pay the trespasse and returne the 
over pluss to the owner: ; 

also ownour of the pales where swine come in, it shall be law- 
full for the Baylife to attach his goods and satisfy halfe the trespasse 
according to the former order. 

And further it is ordered, that the same Course shall be taken for 
the levying of any trespasse that shall be committed by goates or 
other cattle. 

It is ordered, that if any breake Oop the pound or take out cattell 
violently shall forfeit 5 pound sterling, to be imployed for generall 
works in the Plantation ; and if it cannot be proved who brake the 
pound, then the p’ty that is the owner of the Cattell shall fill the 
pound agayne, or elce he shall be taken to be the trespasse™ :— 





* Fox point, a small promonto running out northeasterly from Savin Hill. On the 
North, is “‘ Old Harbour,” “so called from being the place where the first settlers of the town 
came on shore.” Rev. T. M. Harris, D.D. in Mass: Hist. Coll. vol. ix. p. 163. 

+ “In November, 1632, he” ime ge Ludlow] “obtained from the Colonial Government 
a grant of one hundred acres of land, lying between ‘ Musquantum Chappell andthe mouthe - 
of Naponsett,’ a part of the Squantum farms known as Ludlow’s Point.” History of Dor- 
chester, page 63. 
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The 12" August, 1635. These are to testify, to all whome it may 
concerne, that I, Thomas Holcombe,* have sould and give full posses- 
sion Vnto Richard Joanes, both of Dorchester, 4 acres of ground, with 
my houses and all things thereto p’tayning, and 8 acres of ground of 
my great lott or Roxbury bounds, and 6 acres of medow ground on the 
side Naponset river, and 3 acres on the other side the river :— 

I, Thomas Duee,t of Dorch: do like wise fully confirme vnto Richard 
Joanes of Dorch: and give him full possession of 4 acres of ground, 
with my house and all thereto belonging ; also, 8 acres of ground of 
my great lott, also 10 acres of medowe on the side Naponset, and 4 
acres of medowe on the other side, and 2 acres of medowe in the fresh 
marsh. T SO The marke of Thomas Duee. 


The ij" day of November, 1635. It is ordered, that M*. Nathaniell 
Duncan, M*. Demicke,t Thomas fford, and Mathew Graunt, or any 
two of them shall have power to lay out an hundred and fifty acres of 
medow to M". Israel Stoughton, in a medow lying six miles above his 
mill at Naponset river, and was graunted him by order of Court ;§ 
And likewise next there vnto out of an hundred acres of medow vnto 
m’. Thomas Newbery, as that was likewise graunted him by order of 
Court,|| togeather with an hundred acres of Vpland ground. 

And likewise it is ordered and agreed upon, whereas m". Newbery 
hath relinquished a former graunt from the Plantation of 40 acres of 
Marish and 20 acres of Vpland in squantum Necke, he is now to take 
= od a from his house to m*. Willsons{ farme, in consideration 
thereof. 

It is ordered, that John Levite shall have 8 acres of Upland ground 
and 4 acres of Marsh ground, to lye on the West side of m’. Ludlowes 
Necke, next Naponset river. 

It is granted to John Hulls, to have 2 acres of medowe that lyes in 
a small gurt on the side the fresh marish. 

It is graunted to Joshua Charter, to have 3 acres of medow ground 
in the fresh Magish, next M'. Rodger Williams. 

It is graunted to m‘. William Hill, to have 9 acres of Upland ground 
in the little necke at Squantum, in Lue of 12 acres he was to have 
there in lott. mn 

. It is graunted to William Hannum, to have one acre of Medow 
ground in the fresh marish. 





* He removed to Windsor, where he died in 1657. His widow married James Eno or 
Enno, in 1658. See a brief genealogy of the family in the History of Windsor, page 665. 

+ Mr. Dewey, also, removed to Windsor; married Frances Clark, March 22, 1638; he 
died April 27, 1648, and his widow married George Phelps, Nov. 2, 1648. He had children, 
Sse a Israel, Jedidiah. For the dates of their baptisms see Stiles’s 

indsor, page 578. 

t Fhsmke binneck, Dimick, or otherwise written, selectman this year, removed to 
Hingham 1638, to Scituate 1639, and to Barnstable in 1640, where he was Ruling Elder 
and Representative. , 

f September 25th, 1634. 

March 4th, 1634-5. 

| The General Court on the Ist of April, 1634, granted to the Rev. John Wilson, pastor 
of the First Church in Boston, two hundred acres of land at the North river, “nexte 
Meadford on the north.” On the tenth of December of the same year, the authorities of 
the town of Boston ordered, that in lieu of this land granted him by the Court, he should . 
have the same quantity “‘at Mount Wooleston at his election,” Mr. Wilson to “ passe 
ouer to the towne of Boston” the two hundred acre farm at Medford. The land at Mt. 
Wollaston was to be as near his other Jan there “as may be for his most conveniency.” 
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The names of such as are chosen for ordering the affayres of the 
Plantation, November 1635, to continue for halfe a yeere. 
William Philps. m". Roger Williams. 
Nathaniell Duncan. George Minot. 
m*. George Hull. John Phillips. 
m". Democke. m". Newbery. 
William Gaylar. 


Walther fiiler, is chosen Baylife for this halfe yeere, and it is order- 
ed that he shall levie all rates, fines, or amercements for the Plan- 
tation by impounding the offenders goods and there to detayne them 
till satisfaction be made ; and if the owner of the goods doe not make 
satisfaction within fower dayes, it shall be lawfull for him to sell the 
goods and returne the overplus to the p’tie offending, and to be 
allowed twelve pence for every distresse, and ij’ for every impound- 
ing ; and if the sayd Baylife shall [be] negligent in dischardgeing his 
office, and delay the taking distresse, he shall be liable to a fine as 
shall be thought fitt p’ the Tenn men. 

The 17" day of December, 1635. It is ordered, that Robert Deeble 
shall have in lardgement of Two goad in length from his house vpward, 
and that his sonne T[hommas] Deeble shall have six goad next him to 
goe with a right lyne vp from the pale before his house, on condition, 
for Thommas Deeble to build a house there, within one yeere, or elce 
to loose that goad graunted him. 

It is ordered, that Thomas Andrews shall have Three acres of ground 
next his house, neere m*. Hathornes, in leive of a great lott, and that 
he pale it in, to leave a sufficient high way of Three goads, at least. 

It is ordered, that George Minot shall have halfe an acre of ground 
neere m’. Newberys pale, for building a house. 

It is ordered, that William Rockewell shall have halfe an acre of 
ground next m’. Stoughtons, neere the fish house, to build him an house, 
with condition, that if he goe away, and leave the Plantation, he 
leave the sayd house and ground to the Plantationf in paying him 
the chardge. 

It is ordered, that no man shall fell any trees within 20 goads of the 
meéteing house, upon pennalty of Tenn shillings for every tree that is 
felled, to be levyed by distresse vpon his goods. 

It is ordered, that Thomas fford shall have six acres of the fresh 
marsh neerest the Towne, in liev of 2 acres he was to have from m‘. 
Newbery, over the Watter, and more that he was to have there. 

It is ordered, that m*. Stoughton, according to a veiu made by men 
appoynted for setting out his 150 acres of fresh marsh, that from 
above a stake set up by him about the vpper end of the Marsh, he 
is to take that p’te above, to the Cedar swamp, except on acre all 
above for Thirty acres, and so to measure out the Rest of his hundred 
and fifty acres, downe wards, of both sides the water, the 30 acres 
also be taken of both sides the River :— 

It is ordered, that m’. Newbery shall measure out his hundred acres 
of the same marsh, following, on this side the river, if so much their, 
or elce to take it over the Water. 

The 4" of January, 1635. It is ordered, that the p’tyes here vnder 
written, shall have great lotts at the bounds, betwixt Roxbury and 
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Dorchester, at the great hill, betwixt the sayd bounds, and above the 
marsh as foll. not to inclose medowe. 


Henry Fookes 20 acres. Henry Wright 20 acres. 

Widdow Purchase 16 acres. William Hannam 16 acres. 
Mathias Sension* 20 acres, Barnard Gapin & his sonne 30 acres. 
Thomas Thorneton 16 acres. Thomas Swift 20 acres. 

Thomas Samfford 16 acres. Robert Deeble & his sonne 30 acres 
William Sommert 20 acres M*. Demicke 20 acres. 

Roger Clap 16 acres. John Eales 20 acres. 

Aron Cooke 16 acres. George Procter 20 acres. 

John Pope 20 acres. Richard Wadef 20 acres. 

m’. Pinny 20 acres. Robert Winchill 16 acres. 


The 18" January, 1635. It is ordered, that all the hoame lotts 
within Dorchester Plantation which have bene granted before this 
p’sent day shall have right to the Commons, and no other lotts that 
are graunted hereafter to be commone™. Also, that. Two men shall 
not Common for one hoame lott. 

It is ordered, that Thomas Marshfeild shall have 12 acres of Plant- 
ing ground, on Squantum necke, which was formerly graunted him 
for his great lott. 

It is ordered, that John Moore shall have Tenn acres for his great 
lott in the same place :— 

It is ordered, that Edmond Munnings, Joseph flood, Thomas Joanes, 
shall have each of them 8 acres on Squantum Necke as an addition to 
their gréat lots on Roxbury bounds, bought of William Hulbert, John 
Haydon, and George Phillips. 

It is ordered, that Elias Parkeman shall have a great lott of Tenn 
acres at Sq’antum necke. 

It is ordered, that M’. Gilbert, M". Makepeace, M*. Joanes, Richard 
Collicott, George Dyar, and Walther ffiler shall make a rate for fifteene 
pounds for Captine. - 

The Ist of ffebruary, 1635. William Gaylar shall have 
about 2 acres of medowe next [about half of a page is here gone]. 

It is ordered, that Will. Summer is to have 3 acres of the fresh 
marsh next Goodman fford. 

It is ordered, that John Phillips shall have for Edward Hart Three 
quarters of an acre medowe at Squantum necke. 

It is ordered, that whereas their was graunted to M". Williams 8 
acres next to John Moores lott, for his great lott, that now the Rest 
that is there shall be added, to the value of 6 acres more. 

The names of those which have medow graunted them, the 18" 
ffebru: 1635. In the fresh marsh neerest the Towne. 





* Matthias Sension went to Windsor. He is called Matthew in the History of Dorchester. 

+ We may suppose that this name is intended for William Sumner or Somner. 

t Richard Wade, freeman 1637, at which date he had a division in the lands at Dorches- 
ter neck, now South Boston, wasin Lynna short time, about 1637, says Lewis and Newhall’s 
Lynn (p. 216); removed to Sandwich, where he had an allotment of land in 1641, but he 

isappears, says Freeman, after that date. His name is not found in the History of Dor- 
chester. Dr. Harris gives a Robert Wade, in 1635, in his “‘ List of the First Settlers in Dor- 
chester, or those who were inhabitants previously tu 1636; but we find no such name on 
the Town Records. 
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ffirst Marsh. 
Oliuer Purchase 2 acres 
Thom. Thorneton 2 acres 
Goodman Sampford 2 acres 
Henry Wright 2 acres 
Christopher Gibson 2 acres 
Saunder Miller* 2 acres 
Austin Clementt 2 acres 
John Binham j acre 
Thom Swift j acre 
m'. Democke 2 acres 
Richard Callecot 4 acres 
George Minot 6 acres 
George Hull 2 acres 
John Phillips 6 acres 
Nathaniell Duncan 2 acres 
John Pearce 2 acres 


[October, 


Second Marsh. 
m’, Joanes. 5 acres 
Jos: fflood. 3 acres 
Will. Preston 3 acres 
Roger Clap 2 acres 
Good. Hill 2 acres 
m". Makepeace 2 acres 
m*. Bates 2 acres 
William Hannam 1 acre 
George Procter 2 acres 
John Miller 2 acres 
Barnebe ffoeer and 
John Smith 4 acres 
Thom: Stilestone 2 acres 

Kemmerlyt{ 2 acres 


Joshua Tuchill 2 acres 


David Price 2 acres 
m‘. Holman 4 acres 


[half a page gone, being the other side of the leaf. ] 
Giles Gibbs 10 acres. Richard Rocket 6 acres 


It is ordered, that all the feilds for Corne shall be inclosed p’ the 
fourteenth of March, and whosoever is defective in doing it shall pay 
five shillings, to be levyed p’ distresse, and after that day any hoggs 
found in Corne feilds shall be impounded and pay damadge, according 
to order of Generall Court. 

The first of March, 1635. It is ordered, that the ground that was 
left betwixt William Gaylard and Eltwid Pommery which was left for 
a high way shall now remayne to the vse of William Gaylard till the 
Towne shall agayne require it. 

It is ordered, that whereas Walther ffiler was by vertue of his Bay- 
life office to levy all rates, fynes, and amercements p’ pounding the 
offenders goods, and so to sell the goods and returne the overplus, as 
in the order made in November, 1635, he hath now further power 
given him, not only to recover such rates and fines by pounding of 
cattle or piggs, but also to distrayne any other goods, and thereof to 
make sale to pay such rates or fynes, and to Returne the overplus to 
the offenders. 

The 27 June, 1636. A meeteing of 12 men, formerly chosen by the 
Plantation for ordering the affayres thereof, whose names are vnder 
written. 

M". Ludlow. 
M". Stoughton. 
M*. Duncan. 
M". Hull. 

Goo. Gaylard. 
George Minot. 
Thomas fford. 


Richard Callicot. 
Austin Clement. 
M’. Demicke. | 
George Dyar. 
John Phillips. 
Mr’. Williams. 





* Alexander Miller. 

+ Augustin Clement. 

} Thomas Kimberly, who, with his wife Alice, according to Mr. Savage, removed to New 
Haven, in 1639; married again and removed to Stratford, where he died in 1673; had chil- 
dren enumerated in the Genealogical Dictionary of the above. 
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It is ordered, that John Gapin shall have on acre to build an house 
in, next to Goodman Swifts, with the Consent of Goodman Dyar, in 
lue of an acre formerly p’mised vnto him. ‘ 

It is ordered, that o brother Minot, Goodman fford, do vewe the 
ground, o* brother Wright desires and reports the reasonablenes of it 
the next meeteing. 

It is ordered, that Nicholas Vpsall shall keepe an house of enter- 
taynement for strangers. 

It is ordered, that M™. Johnson, that was, shall have on acre of 
medowe next Goodman Eales Pale confirmed unto her. 

It is ordered, that Richard Callecott shall have 4 acres of medowe 
in the higher Marish ground, at the Southerne Corner of the great 
marsh, relinquishing his former graunt of 4 acresin thesame great Marsh. 


The names of such as are to have medow in the Marsh, by Good- 
man Grenwayes. 

M’. Mather. 2 acres Thomas Lumbert. 2 acres 

M". Warham. 2 acres John Hulls. 2 acres 

Will Gaylard. 2 acres 

John Grenway. j acre, one more if so fall out. 

George Minot, 4 acres, & 6 acres more in the fresh marsh next 
Rich : Callicot. 

M' Duncan, 3 acres. Jellets * 2 acres. 

Mr’ Hill, 2 acres. Good. fford, 2 acres. 

Walther filer, 2 acres. ; Good. Dyar, 3 acres. 

Anc: Stoughton, 2 acres. 

John Eales, 2 acres betweene that medow he hath of M™ Johnson 
& the Creeke. 

It is ordered, that M* Ludlow may have strayte downe to the sea 
the marsh that lyes next the 4 acres to his hoame lott. - 

And that all that are of M* Duncans side shall have the ground to 
themselves before their doores, makeing and maynetayneing a sufficient 
high way so far as M* Stoughtons, reserveing as much as may set a 
meeteing house ¢ betweene Good. Johns.{ and where Goodman Rocke 
well now dwells. 





* Jonathan Gillet, who removed to Windsor. 

+ The small log meeting-house of 1631, with a thatched roof, surrounded by pallisadoes, 
where the military stores were kept, and the plate and most valuable articles of the inhabi- 
tants were deposited each evening, where the good ministers Maverick and Warham preach- 
ed, and where already Mather had commenced his religious duties, where on one occasion 
the first mentioned pastor “ fired a small barrell of two or three pounds” of powder while 
drying a little of the explosive article in a pan in this same building, resulting in the trifling 
damage, only, of singeing the parson’s clothes and blacking the thatch of the roof a little— 
this same meeting-house was still in being. There, by the gate of the church, the guarded 
sentinel, each night, walked his accustomed rounds. There was confidently supposed to 
be—if any where in the settlement—the ark of safety, the place of resort from the savages 
of the wilderness. But the town was already increasing in population. There had just 
been, it is true, a large outpouring of the inhabitants to what was then considered the distant 
territory of the now sister State of Connecticut, still there had recently been an influx, also, 
of people from the mother land, Richard Mather and his companions among them, and it 
was thought by our provident fathers that it would soon be necessary to have an en 
place of — worship. Provision, therefore, was now made for this prospective want, and 
a plot of ground reserved, “as much as may set a meeteing house betweene” two of the 
inhabitants above mentioned. Ten years afterwards the house was erected. 

One of the earliest donors to the first church.in Dorchester must not be forgotten; and as 
mention of him has not been made in the proper place, it may be well to insert it here. 
Under date of August 5, 1633 (see ante), among those to whom land is allotted, we read the 


t Goodman Jones, probably Richard, who died before 1642. 
Vou. XXI. 30 
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It is ordered, that George Hull shall have the medow that lyes be- 
fore his doore, where he now dwells, to Henry wayes, downe to the 
sea, makeing a sufficient way for passidge that way. 

It is ordered, that the high way from M* Stoughtons to M" Ludlowes 
shall be 3 Lugg * broad, all along, and so downe to Nicholas Vpsall 
4 Lugg. 

It is ordered, that Elias Parkeman should have the marsh before his 
doore. 

It is ordered, that John Phillips shall have six acres next to Good- 
man Minot and Richard Collicot, in the fresh marsh. 

It is ordered, that Barnard & John Gapin shall have 2 acres in the 
marsh, next Goodman Grenwayes. 

It is ordered, that Goodman Bates shall have 2 acres in the marish, 
next Goodman Grenwayes. 

It is ordered, that Nicholas Vpsall and Will. Rockewell shall have 
all that marsh next the Rocky Hill and M"* Rossite™ fish house, equally 
devided. 

It is ordered, that M* Demicke shall have 2 acres in the marsh next 
to Good-man Grenwayes. 

It is ordered, that M* Israel Stoughton shall have halfe an acre [near] 
William Rockewells house and the salt marsh in a long slip next y° 


[ ] 
It is ordered, that Goodman Minot be next M* Ludlowes Lott. 
[To be continued.]} 


Tue citizens of Ludlow, Mass., have dedicated a monument, 
erected in memory of sixteen of her sons who fell in the late war. 
The monument is of Monson granite, 18 feet high, neatly enclosed 
with an iron paling, and situated on the common, in front of the Con- 
gregational Church. 





name of “ Mr. Russell,” probably John Russell, who died twenty-one days after the grant 
of land alluded to was made. We now give our readers, entire, his nuncupative will, as 
found in the Massachusetts Court Records, page 157 :— 


John Russell, merchant, disceased att Dorchest', August 26th, 1633, & before his death, 
being of a disposeing vnderstanding, did make his last will, in the presence of Mr John 
Warham, pastt of the church of Dorchestr, Tho: Moore, John Moore, and Tho: Deway, in 
the words followeing, or to the same effect :— 

Halfe of my estate I giue to the church of Dorchest', and halfe to my brothers, Henry 
Russell and Thomas Hyatt, except my mans tyme, weh I give to my man; & hee desired 
that in the disposeing of his goods to Dorchestr, there should be espetiall respect hadd to 
olde Dorchest' people, nameing Goodm. Caping. 

This was testifyed vpon the oathes . John Warham. 
of the said witnesses, taken in : The mtke of EZ Thomas Moore. 
Court, Septr 3, 1633. The m’ke of Tho: Deawy. oO 

John Moore. 

Administration of the goods and chattels of John Russell, of Dorchester, was graunted by 
the Court, at Boston, Sept. 3, 1633, to Willm. Gallard & Willm. Rockwell. At a Court, 
holden at Newe Towne, June 3, 1634. By consent of Willm. Gallerd, administratt to John 
Russell and Robte. Fibbin, it is ordered, that in consideracon of some service p’formed att 
sea by the said Robte. Fibbin, & 3 monthes servis in Newe England, that the said Robte. 
Fibbin shall be sett free, & have 1£ 13s 54 forgiuen him, web hee ought to his said maist’r 
John Russell. 

At the Court holden at Newe Towne, August 4th 1635, the above named executors of John 
Russell exhibited into Court an inventory of the goods & chattells of the said John Russell, 
deceased, & the same day, his nuncupative will was admitted to record. 

* Lug, a Measure of Land, called otherwise a Pole or Perch. Bailey. 
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General St. Clair’s Defeat. 


GENERAL ST. CLAIR’S DEFEAT. 


Tue following letter of Gen. James Witkinson is a copy of the 
original, the property of Mr. Jostan Drake, of Cincinnati. The owner 
sends it for publication in the Register, believing it has never been 
printed. It will be regarded as a contemporary account of that signal 
defeat of the army of the Republic, and cannot fail to be of importance 
to the future historian of the Great West. The Author is the well- 
known General Wilkinson of the Revolution, who acted a conspicuous 
part with General Gates at the capture of Gen. Burgoyne and his 
army. His ‘‘ Memoirs of My Own Times” form a valuable chapter in 
American History. He was a native of Maryland, and bred a physi- 
cian. His services in the war of 1812 and against the Indians are 
well known to the readers of our history. He settled in Kentucky 
after the Revolution. He died on the 28th of December, 1825, aged 68. 


Frankfort on Kentucky, December 12th, 1791. 

Dear Sir,—An Express arrived at this place yesterday, on his jour- 
ney from Post Vincenes to Fort Washington, with despatches from 
St. Prior, who commands at Vincenes to Governor St. Clair. This 
man reports that he left St. Vincenes on the 27th ult™, and that Intel- 
ligence of the defeat of our Army had reached that place a few days 
before, by a Frenchman who had been sent by Mr. Prior, to meet the 
Governor at the Mansion—this Frenchman fell in with the Savages 
after the battle, between the place of action and the Towns, they were 
broken into Small Parties, and were each taking care of his own plun- 
der—they informed Him that they had only twelve men killed, but a 
large number wounded—this is incredible—ihey informed him also, 
of the precise number of Big Guns, which were taken, and many 
other particulars which correspond with Facts within our own know- 
ledge. Blue Jacket the Shawnee commanded, and 600 of the Lake 
Indians by which I suppose they mean the Chipeways, and Hurons, 
were in the action, and their whole force was 1200—they menaced the 
Settlements at Post Vincenes, and observed that they would first de- 
stroy that place and afterwards make a general attack on Kentucky 
(this is idle but I give it you as part of the information I have rec’d) 
—they were unable to carry off the plunder of our camp, and ruined 
a great portion on the ground. Prior to this Intelligence, the Wiwas, 
who have continued peaceable in the neighbourhogd of St. Vincenes, 
had treated and the express has a Peace Belt and Pipe, with the talk, 
in his charge for the Governor—what will be the result with these 
Indians is in my opinion obvious—they will be drawn into the contest 
before spring, if we do not give the Miamias a stroke, during the In- 
terval. Itis presumed on good ground, that Vigo and Mrs. Hamtramit 
are killed or driven down the Ohio—they left Louisville about the 
beginning of October, in their route by water to Vincenes, and‘no 
Inteligence has been received of them, when the Express came from 
that place—what gives form to the presumption is, that Mr. Prior, 
being apprized overland of the motions of this party sent a Sergt. 
and twelve, to meete them at the mouth of the Wabash—this detach- 
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ment had been out 18 days, when the Express left Vincenes, and no 
Inteligence had ben received of or from it. 

Governor St. Clair by his own appointment, was to have ben in 
Lexington, the 10th Inst. which has prevented my visiting Fort Wash- 
ington. I expect to see him at that place prior to this Day, and if he, 
concurs in my proposition, I will strike the war Path at the Maumie, 
before forty days, or perish in the attempt. The present is an impor- 
tant exigency, an exigency, which will call into action all the powers 
of my soul and of my Body. Adieu, Heaven protect you, prays, 

Yours affectionately, 
Jas. WILKINSON. 


N. B. I send this hasty scral, by an oppty. which has offered this 
morning for Richmond. I shall send you a small volume, by Gov. St. 
Clair or some person of his party. 

Hon’ble Mr. Brown. 


THE PEIRCE FAMILY. 


[Communicated by Gen. EnenezEr W. Perrce, of Freetown, Member of the Old 
Colony, Historical, Pilgrim, New England Historic-Genealogical, and Wisconsin State 
Historical Societies.] 


Continued from page 264. 


Joun Petrce (No. 44) who died at Shutesbury, Franklin County, 
Mass. in 1823, at the advanced age of 91 years, was the eldest of the six 
sons of Ebenezer Peirce, of Middleborough, in Plymouth County, and 
wife Mary Hoskins, of Taunton, and was born in that part of Middle- 
borough now Lakeville, in 1732. The paternal mansion where his 
eyes first beheld the light of day, in which he first drew breath 
and entered upon a long and weary earthly pilgrimage of more than 
four score and ten years, has long since been demolished, its very 
foundations removed, and site so changed by the obliterating labors 
of the plow and hoe, as to leave scarce a vestige behind; a slight 
indentation in the ground, so slight, indeed, as hardly to attract the 
notice of the passing traveller, being all that remains to show where 
he was born. The scenes of his childhood now exist only in ‘ fond 
recollection,’ for the cottage is demolished, the meadow grown over 
with trees and bushes, and even the well where hung the oaken 
‘« moss-covered bycket”’ has been filled up, closed over, and changed 
like ‘‘ every loved spot that his infancy knew.’’ But should any of his 
numerous posterity in future years feel desirous to know the precise 
locality, we will assist them to find it by adding that it is not far from 
the residence of Mr. George Hoar, and a short distance south of the 
county road leading from Taunton to New Bedford. 

One command of the Scripture, at least, did the parents of John 
Peirce obey. They did their part towards replenishing the earth, and 
were too bountifully blessed in the number of their posterity to keep 
all their children at home. Indeed, the parent hive became so filled 
and over-stocked as to make the act of swarming occasionally neces- 
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sary ; and John Peirce, on arriving to manhood, and taking to himself 
a wife, as he did at the age of twenty-three years, became possessed 
of a farm on the old stage road leading from Taunton to New Bedford, 
and near the Hay Hall, so called, in Middleborough (now Lakeville). 

With the foresight that has usually characterized the Peirce family, 
he had probably provided the cage for his bird before catching it, and 
it is therefore quite safe to conclude that he and Sarah his first love 
went into occupancy in or about the year of grace 1755. 

We have already ventured the remark that mothers have more to 
do with determining the character of children than fathers ; and as 
this is addressed to and written mainly for the benefit of their posteri- 
ty, it would be quite unpardonable to omit what we have been enabled 
to gather concerning the ancestry of his ‘‘ Berrer Hatr.”’ 

Sarah Rounsevill was the first daughter and the eldest child of 
Capt. John Rounsevill, of Freetown (then Tiverton), and wife Sarah 
Holloway, and was born in 1731. Capt. Rounsevill owed his title to 
the fact that King- George II (in 1751) conferred upon him the com- 
mission of Captain of the 3d Company of Militia in Freetown, an honor 
then seldom meted out save to scions of the first families. In her 
father’s house were many mansions, and his ample apartments and 
unusual convenience for the accommodation of travellers, rather than 
the want of business to obtain a livelihood, made Capt. John the tav- 
ern keeper of the settlement. We said that he was the tavern keeper, 
but the antique and elaborate sign board, still preserved by a lineal 
descendant, shows that the gallant Captain was not above sharing that 
honor with his wife, for in addition to the skilful workmanship of the 
carpenter, the painter comes in for a share of praise in so faithfully 
delineating full moons, and last, not least, the words ‘‘ Civin Enrertatn- 
went By I. & S. R.”’ 

Capt. John Rounsevill was a son of Philip Rounsevill the emigrant, 
was born in 1706, and died Nov. 14, 1783. Philip Rounsevill emigrat- 
ed to this country about the year 1700. He was by trade a clothier 
or cloth dresser, remarkably possessed with the faculty of “ taking 
time by the forelock,’’ and however industriously he may have labored 
with his hands, the enormous estate (so very disproportionate, both 
in extent and value, to that of any of his neighbors) which he was 
enabled to collect, and of which at his decease he was possessed, could 
never have been acquired by any one man save by that ‘“‘ calculation 
which is better than hard work.” It is doubtful whether his neigh- 
bors and coadjutors were more surprised at his remarkable success in 
life, than are those of the present day who review his acts to discover 
that intuitive foresight which taught him to go into the wild woods 
and select just the sites and tracts that became most valuable, and 
enabled him to levy tribute on others by his power to forestall their 
movements. One of his favorite plans was to purchase lands which 
others discarded as worthless. But when mill sites became wanted, 
Philip Rounsevill was found to hold the key to almost every stream, 
brook or rivulet having an available water power, for miles and miles 
around. Those who had laughed at his purchase of land that would 
“« starve grasshoppers,”’ to their cost found this land not. only helped 
to hold the world together, but hereon was the site of a valuable mill 
privilege, just such as they coveted, and his ‘‘ Skunk’s misery,’’ full 

Vor. XXI. 30* 
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of rocks, and good for nothing as it was thought, like the rock of deso- 
late Gibraltar controlled mighty waters. But wit and wealth 
“ could not save 
His mortal body from the grave ;” 

and so ‘‘ the rich man died and was buried,”’ and marking the spot of 
his interment still stands a handsomely finished tomb-stone, bearing 
an inscription, setting forth that he deceased Nov. 6th, 1763, in his 
86th year, and also that he ‘‘ was born att hunnetun in devonshire in 
old England.” A letter written at Honnetun, England, in 1710, is still 
in the possession of the lineal descendants of Philip Rounsevill, to 
whom it was addressed by his father William Rounsevill of that place. 

The farm of John Peirce in Middleboro’ (now Lakeville), is the 
same since owned by Noah Clark, Esq. The place is sadly out of 
repair, and has an air of neglect, dilapidation and rapid decay strong- 
ly contrasting with the neat, trim and thrifty appearance it presented 
when seen by the writer in the days of his boyhood; for then, like 
the residence of Lord Timothy Dexter, 


* The house was large and painted green,” 


in good repair, and the three large barns, all with tight, well-kept 
roofs, newly painted, gave an air of plenty and well-to-do in life. 
John Peirce (No. 44), and wife Sarah Rounsevill had : 
119) Abiah, © married Samuel Woods. 
120} Nathan, married Anna Hoar, of Shutesbury. He was a 
revolutionary soldier. 
ti) John, m. Sarah Hoskins, of do. 
122) Jacob, never married, died young. 
tia) Judith, married Moses Spear, of Shutesbury. 


+1353 Sarah, married Jacob Church, of do. 


(125) Mary, married Joseph Hoskins, of do. 

(126) Lois, m. Ist, Thayer; 2d, Record; 3d, —— Crosby. 

(127) Eunice, married Henry Hoskins, of Prescott. 

Sarah, the mother, died Oct. 25, 1774, and was buried in the ancient 
cemetery on the southerly shore of the Assawamset Pond, in Lake- 
ville. Her grave was marked by a decent slate stone, bearing an 
inscription still legible. 

John Peirce (No. 44), for a 2d wife married Lucy Ashley, of Mid- 
dleborough, and the family was increased by the birth of the children 
here named : 

128) Matilda, married John Thompson. 

{393 Peleg, married Ruth Hamilton, of Shutesbury. He was 
commissioned Lieutenant of a Company of militia in Shutesbury, 
1809. Accumulated a large property. 

(130) Abigail, married lst, —— Church; 2d, —— Goodwin; 3d, 

—— Davids; 4th, Campbell. 

No children were born of John Peirce’s 3d wife, Elizabeth Reed. 
She was so enfeebled as to be unable to walk. Mrs. Abigail Alden, ef 
Bridgewater, the only surviving child of Capt. Abial Peirce, says she 
remembers to have seen ‘‘ uncle John”’ take his wife Elizabeth from 
the carriage in his arms and carry her into the house, when on a visit 
to Capt. Abial Peirce. Tradition says that Elizabeth, the 3d wife of 
John Peirce, was sister of Priscilla, the lst wife of Abraham Peirce, 
(No. 60). John Peirce sold out his lands and removed from Middle- 
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borough to Shutesbury, not long after the war of the Revolution, 
in which he is said to have performed some service in the capacity of 
a private soldier, and his descendants say that he claimed to have been 
one of seven soldiers (all old Fox Hunters) who at one discharge of 
their guns killed twenty (20) of the British. 


Captain Aprat Petrce (No. 45), second son of Ebenezer Peirce and 
wife Mary Hoskins, was born in Middleborough, Sept. 10, 1733. Of 
his birth-place the little that can be said has already been related in 
the biographical sketch of his elder brother, John Peirce, scarce two 
years his senior. Abial, from all that can be gathered, we are led to 
conclude was ‘the flower of his father’s family.”” His address was 
pleasing and he was of winning manners. This, heightened by a fine 
form and features of manly beauty, gave him a commanding person ; 
and his honest, generous heart, the main-spring of noble impulses for 
which he was ever through life remarkable, at once stamped him as a 
leader of men in the tumultuous times in which he lived. By turning 
to the dusty record of our colonial history, the reader will see that 
when Abial Peirce had reached the age of eleven years the ‘Old 
French War began,” and ended when he was scarcely fifteen, so that 
he was too young for a soldier, but of just the right age to swallow 
down with a keen relish stories of the sanguinary field, and throw up 
his cap and shout when the news of the taking of Louisburg, that 
Gibraltar of America, was received. Doubtless many a time, when 
snugly ensconced in bed, sheltered by the paternal roof and carefully 
provided for against every want by an affectionate father and a loving 
mother’s hands, he repined at the fortune which had made him too 
young for a soldier in that war, where for fourteen successive nights 
our soldiers, sinking to their knees in mud, drew the artillery * three 
miles across a swamp wholly impassable for teams of horses, mules or 
neat cattle ; which seeming inconsistency is only another of the num- 
berless proofs that 

“ Man is a military animal ; 
Glories in gunpowder and loves parade.” 

He had but just attained his majority when hostilities were renewed, 
and war again declared between England and France, involving their 
American colonies in the broil, and making our soil the theatre of 
many bloody encounters. The loyalty and zeal exhibited by him, 
together with his courage and good conduct, soon procured his appoint- 
ment to the commission of a Lieutenant in the army of the frontier. 
This, considering his youth, and the fact that his family were plain 
country folk, having little influence at home, and no friends at court, 
was indeed a distinction of which he might well be excused for in- 
dulging a little pride, as there were many ambitious men of means, 
who, backed by family influence and several years his seniors, had 
not yet succeeded in being so recognized by royalty as to secure the 
royal parchment bearing the broad seal of kingly authority. No 
wonder, then, that the days of his honeymoon should be shortened, 
and the song of ‘‘love’s young dream ”’ give place to ‘‘ God save the 
King; ”’ that with a hurried kiss he bade farewell to his young wife, 





“* Wheels could not be used, owing to the softness of the ground, and the soldiers con- 
structed sledges on which they loaded the cannon, and with straps over their shoulders, 
wading to their knees in mud, performed labor beyond the power of oxen in hauling the 
cannon to the desired position. 
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who so recently stood with him before the altar, to offer himself as a 
sacrifice at the altar of his country’s honor; and girding his armor on, 
went . 
** Marching down toward Quebec, 
Where the drums were loudly beating.” 

The scriptural provision contained in the 5th verse of the 24th chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy,* which Col. Byfield set up as an excuse for not 
responding to his country’s call, had no charm for Abial Peirce, who 
ere long, 

“ By the struggling moonbeams misty light,” 


was seen patiently plodding his weary way up the rugged heights of 
Abraham, close upon the heels of his brave commander so soon to die 
at the moment of glorious victory. 

The sun, not of Austerlitz, but Quebec, fated Quebec, did Lieut. 
Abial Peirce see rise on the morning of the memorable 13th of Sept. 
1759, from the bloodless plains of Abraham, that, ere the grand 
luminary of day reached his meridian height, had been the site of a 
sanguinary battle resulting in a loss to the Kingdom of France, which 
under her various forms of government during more than a century of 
years she has never been enabled to retrieve. 


‘No shout disturbed the night, 
Before that fearful fight ;” 


for, added to great courage, good conduct was requiredt for the 
accomplishment of so difficult an undertaking; and a tradition long 
handed down in the Peirce family assures us that on this particular occa- 
sion Lieut. Abial Peirce{ was detached from his company and detailed 
to serve as a temporary aid de camp upon the numerous staff of the 
chief commander; the proper transmission of orders—where. troops 
were to move under cover of night in the face of the enemy, to gain 
equal footing by stealth and strategy where the foe had a most de- 
cided advantage of position and fully able to maintain that advantage 
should this attempt to ‘‘ steal the march ”’ upon them be discovered— 
requiring great caution and sound judgment. None but men upon 
whom the utmost reliance could be placed would be selected to aid in 
the transmission of orders upon which so much depended, and such 
was Abial Peirce believed to be; nor was that judgment in error, or 
that confidence misplaced. 

In short, so well did each act his part that in darkness five thousand 
troops were landed in good order, and by rugged paths deemed im- 
passable had climbed a precipice of three hundred feet, and before 





* “When a man hath taken a new wife he shall not go out to war, neither shall he be 
charged with any business, but he shall be free at home one year, and shall cheer up his 
wife which he hath taken.”—Deut. xxiv. 5. 

+ The light infantry of Sir William Howe’s division scrambled up the precipice and dis- 
persed the French guard under Capt. de Verger. (Lossine’s FreLp Book, p. 186.) 

The French guard, who could not comprehend the noise below, fired down the precipice 
at random ; they all fled but the Captain (de Verger) who was wounded and taken prisoner, 
and begged the British officers to sign a certificate of his courage and fidelity lest he should 
be punished for accepting a bribe, in the belief that Wolfe’s bold enterprise would be deem- 
ed impossible without corruption. (Lossine’s FreLp Book, pp. 186, 187.) 

t That AbialfPeirce was at this particular time a Lieutenant in that army is not only 
tradition, but the French and Indian war Rolls at the State House, Boston, show him to 
have held that rank and commission from May 4th to Dec. 16th, 1759. This battle was 
September 13, 1759. 
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sunrise the next morning were drawn up in battle array upon the 
Plains of Abraham. 

The appearance of the English troops upon the heights is said to 
have been the first intimation that the French General gained of the 
real intentions of his enemy ; and seeing the imminent danger to which 
he was now exposed, he lost no time in marshalling bis whole army 
and commencing the attack upon the foe, and before 

“ The sun had drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass,” 
two mighty armies were hotly engaged in a desperate conflict. 


“ The battle closed on every side, 
No slackness there was found, 
And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground.” 
Tis but simple justice to say that the French soldiers and their In- 
dian allies fought bravely. They 


“ Fought eye to eye and hand to hand, 
Alas! ’twas but to die; 
The musket’s deadly flash 

Scorched eagle plume and wampum sash, 
The hatchet hissed on high.” 

Headed by the brave but unfortunate General, the Marquis de 
Montcalm, the charge of the French regiments Languedoc, Bearne 
and Guienne became terrible; but the order of Wolfe to his men to 
load with two bullets each, and reserve fire till the French should be 
within forty yards, was strictly obeyed, and then double-shotted guns 
so decimated their ranks 

‘¢ That down they sunk in crimson heaps, 
Like the ripe corn the sickle reaps.” 

Closing the frightful gaps in their lines, still on and on they came, 
while in rapid succession and double.dealing death the English soldiers 
delivered their fires with fatal precision and stunning sound, echoing 
and re-echoing over field and flood, and rolling through the sky like 
tones of 

“ Thunder tramping deep and loud.” 

Ere long the French are thrown into confusion, and the English in 

turn charge furiously with their bayonets, and now 
‘The conflict glows with rage severe, 
And fearless ranks in combat mixed appear.” 

General Wolfe, upon the right of the English line, and at the head of 
the 28th regiment ‘‘ Louisburg Grenadiers,’’ while urging on his bat- 
talions, was singled out by some Canadians, from whose fire he re- 
ceived a wound in the wrist; and then 

‘A musket ball death-winged pierced his groin, 
And widely oped the swift current of his veins ;” 
and a few moments afterwards another struck him in the breast and 
brought him mortally wounded to the ground. ‘Support me,” said 
the dying man, ‘‘let not my soldiers see me drop’’—‘‘ The day is 
ours, keep it.’”” And now the English shout of triumph is raised over 
the field ; ‘‘ They run, they run, they give way everywhere,’’ escapes 
from thousands of voices, for the French were retreating and being 
slaughtered by hundreds with the bayonet and broad sword. The 
light momentarily returns to the eyes of the dying hero, who eagerly 
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asks, ‘‘ Who fly?’’ and being told it was the French, exclaimed, 
‘* Now God be praised, I die happy,’’ and immediately expired. 

Those words so often repeated, and which have so many thousand 
times sent a thrill through the veins of young students of our country’s 
history, it is claimed that Lieut. Abial Peirce heard Gen. Wolfe utter ; 
that he saw his death, and joined in the sorrow of those who witnessed 
his departure ; and many years after, when he had joined the colonists 
in waging war against the King to whom he owed his first commis- 
siou, and fought against the flag under which he then bravely battled, 
he could never relate the story of the death of General Wolfe without 
shedding tears. 

The loss of this battle was to the French the beginning of a speedy 
and permanent end of power and dominion on the continent of North 
America, for through the length and breadth of Canada victory every- 
where perched upon the proud Ensign of Old England. The flag 

“ That’s braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze,” 
was signally triumphant. And as the victorious cohorts of King 
George II. ‘‘came marching home again,’”’ fresh from the slaughter, 
‘‘women came out of all the’’ hamlets of yankee land to meet them 
with joy; the tongue of each man, woman and child moved but in 
unison to their praise; pulpit and press were rife with thanksgiving, 
and things secular and things sacred, from divine worship to dancing, 
from the wine drank at the Lord’s supper to the vile draught in the 
pot house, from prayers to vulgar jests, from the solemn strains of the 
deep-toned organ to the squeaking of the frivolous fiddle (then deem- 
ed an abomination), from Bible to bass drum—all, all joined in giving 
quickening impulse and tone to the spirit of general rejoicing. Who 
that witnessed these things could have had a vision sufficiently pro- 
phetic to foretell what the short space of fifteen years would reveal on 
the part of the mother country; and still less, what in the seven suc- 
ceeding years of war and bloodshed, the colonists, by dint of unyield- 
ing constancy and perseverance, would be enabled to accomplish! 
Had England received all she demanded, it was but a trifle not worth 
going to war for; but nothing save perversity of will seems to have 
governed the councils of the King. On the other hand, the colonists 
could much better have afforded to meet the demands made upon their 
purse, than brook the insult to their principles. It was very plain to 
see that a “‘ family quarrel,” that most deadly and worst of all ‘‘ wars,”’ 
was brewing. 
* Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love.” 

Abial Peirce, the veteran officer, who for fifteen years had boasted 
not as he that girdeth on his harness, but as he that putteth it off, is 
alive to passing events, and deeply pained at their recital. The re- 
membrance of the kindness and consideration of the old King* (now 
recently deceased), who conferred on him in early manhood that com- 
mission which made him the envy of his neighbors, pleads eloquently 
to his noble, generous heart, and sorrowfully asks, will you, can you 





* Tradition in the family informs us that it cost him a terrible struggle of mind to accept 
a commission and fight against the power to which he had sworn allegiance on taking his 
former commission. 
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possibly repay such an act by fighting against the son and representa- 
tive of your greatest benefactor? Again, Abial Peirce knew the 
strength of the friendship acquired by those who share dangers to- 
gether, cemented by mutual suffering and sealed with blood; and, 
adhere to which party he may in this struggle, he will be compelled 
to meet in deadly combat those with whom he has fought shoulder to 
shoulder and for whom he would have sacrificed his life—men, per- 
chance, to whose honor he had formerly entrusted secrets to be con- 
veyed to his sorrowing family in case of his death, and in whom he 
had reposed a confidence of true friendship before which that usually 
denominated friendship by the conventionalities of society sinks into 
utter insignificance. He probably fully realized the truth of the saying— 
‘“* War is a game that, were their people wise, 
Kings could not play at.” 
But to a man like Abial Peirce, governed as he was by conscientious. 
convictions of right, there was and could be ‘‘no discharge in that 
war,”’ while he was able in any proper way to forward the right and 
oppose the wrong; and his mind being made up to fight for his coun- 
try, he soon 
“Took the field 4s a freeman should, 
To battle for the public good,” 

commanding a full company of men who quickly volunteered to follow 
in his lead ; * and we next find him combating for the Colonial cause as 
a Captain under orders from the Continental Congress, and in the 
Regiment of Colonel Nicholas Dike. (See Revolutionary Rolls at State 
House, Boston.) 

The war being over, Capt. Abial Peirce returned to his home, com- 
paratively poor in purse, but rich in good works; and an unsuccess- 
ful enterprise in navigation nearly drained his scanty pocket of the 
pittance that remained. This was soon followed by a stroke of the 
palsy, that rendered him physically helpless, and hurried him on to 
the verge of extreme poverty. Yet would not this man, who had im- 
perilled his life in two wars, and from the incident exposure and 
fatigue laid the foundation for the disease that now bound him as in 
chains, ask a pension of the Government his sufferings had done so 
much to establish. And although his life was prolonged and his 
earthly sufferings continued nearly thirty years after the successful 
close of the conflict, and the land that had been laid waste by the 





* Roll of Captain Abial Peirce’s Company, in Col. Nicholas Dike’s Regiment : — Abial 
Peirce of Middleboro’, Captain. Jonathan Willis, Liewt.; Samuel Pool, 2d Lieut.; William 
Bassett, Ensign—all of Bridgewater. Nathan Alden of Bridgewater, Josiah Harlow, Mid- 
dleboro’, Hannibal Hammond, Rochester, and Barnabas Bump of Wareham, Sergeants. 
James Peirce, Middleboro’, Jephtha Pool; Abington, James Alger, Bridgewater, and Wil- 
liam Wiltshire of Rochester, Corporals. Samuel Allen, Drummer; Joseph Whitman, 
Fifer—both of Bridgewater. Privates: of Abington, John Cobb, Matthew Noyes, Joshua 
Pool and Ephraim Whitman; of Bridgewater, Jail Edson, Radiel Edson, Barzillai Field, 
Jos. Muxum, Stephen Petengill, Jeremiah Pratt, Simeon Pratt, J—— Packard, James 
Shaw, a Warren, Abiezer Washburn, Benj. Washburn, Isaac Washburn, Ephraim 
Washburn, Eben’r Whitman, Oliver Harris, Samuel Lothrop, Amasa Packard; of Middle- 
boro’, Joseph Boothe, Wm. Briant, Ebenezer Borden, James Bump, Isaac Billington, Icha- 
bod Cushman, John Fry, Nathan Hoskins, Jonathan Leonard, Timothy Leonard, John | 
Harlow, Nathan Peirce, John Redding, Jos. Richmond, Benjamin Reynolds, Samuel Snow, 
Jacob Sherman, Ichabod Wood, Andrew Warren, Abner Washburn, Solomon “Thomas, 
Japhet Le Baron; of Rochester, Job Chadwick, Allen Sears, Joseph D——, Thomas we 
Seth Pope, Benj. Hammond, Barzillai Hammond, Josiah Hacket; of Wareham, Ro 
Sturtevant, David Sanders, Stephen Swift. 
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desolating and desecrating hand of war now blossomed like the rose— 
the poor having become rich, the weak powerful—his firm resolve, 
immovable as his honest convictions of propriety and right, ever re- 
mained unshaken. Sufficient to his day was the evil thereof; and 
something would ever present itself to meet for the present each suc- 
cessive want, so that the veteran hero and nature’s nobleman was 
never subjected to the mortification of accepting any thing from the 
hand of charity. 

He died Dec. 26, 1811; and though fifty-six years have since passed, 
no stone bearing an inscription tells where he lies. Descendants, numer- 
ous and wealthy, descendants of so worthy an ancestor, ought this so 
to be? Shall ‘‘ Parentibus optimus, bene merentibus’’ be justly applied 
to you, if this shameful neglect longer continue ? 

Hannan Canepy, the Ist wife of Capt. Abial Peirce, was a daughter 
of Willjam Canedy, Esq., of Taunton, and wife Elizabeth Eaton, and 
granddaughter of Alexander Canedy, a Scotch emigrant who settled 
at Plymouth. William, the father, owned the farm now occupied by 
William Peirce in Taunton, and on the “‘ old Rhode Island Road,” so 
called, or way that led from Plymouth to New Port, where for some 
years he kept a tavern. Of a Company raised to fight the Indians in 
Maine, Wm. Canedy received the commission of an Ensign, but before 
proceeding to the frontier, he, upon the recommendation of Col. Isaac 
Winslow,* of Marshfield, was promoted to Lieutenant, and as such 
was entrusted with the command of a small garrison that held a fort 
at St. George’s River, which fort on the 25th of Dec., 1723, sustained 
a furious attack of the savages; Williamson’s account, in second Vol- 
ume of History of Maine, page 124, being as follows: 

‘‘ Being fortunate enough to take two prisoners who gave them in- 
telligence concerning the indefensible condition of the garrison, the 
assailants, about 60 in number, were encouraged to prosecute the 
siege for thirty days with a resolution, or rather madness, that was 
desperate. They seemed to be flushed with the absolute certainty of 
compelling a surrender of the fort. But Capt. Kennedy, the com- 
manding officer, being a man of intrepid courage, held out till Col. 
Westbrook arrived and put the enemy to flight.”’ 

Canedy was not a Captain at that time, for I have seen the letter 
which is still on file in the State House at Boston, and written by 
Canedy’s superior officer, recommending his promotion to Captain for 
his brave and meritorious conduct in saving that fort. The tattered 
fragments of a commission now in the possession of Capt. John W. 
Canedy, of Lakeville, show that Governor Dummer did confer on Wil- 
liam Canedy the rank and commission of Captain, and a tradition in the 
Canedy family says that Capt. C. was further rewarded by the present 
of a township of land in Maine. He also soon after} received the com- 
mission of a Justice of the Peace, and was made Captain of the 5th 
Company of the local militia of the town of Taunton. 





* This Isaac Winslow was a son of Governor Josiah and grandson of Governor Edward 
Winslow, and father of General John Winslow, of Neutral French notoriety. One regi- 
. ment at that time probably embraced all the local militia of Plymouth County, and Isaac 
Winslow, of Marshfield, was Colonel ; John Cushing, of Scituate, Lieut. Colonel ; and Isaac 
Lothrop, of Plymouth, Major. In 1732, Lothrop was promoted to Colonel; John Alden, of 
Duxbury, Lieut. Colonel; and James Warren, of Plymouth, Major. 
+ The commission as Captain of the 5th Company of the local militia in the town of 
Taunton bore the date of April 19, 1754. That Company was in the 3d Regiment of Bristol 
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In the Precinct burial ground of Taunton and Lakeville, stands an 
old brown stone bearing the following inscription : 


‘‘In memory of 
Wituam Canepy, Esq’. 
Who Dec‘ June y* 23 
1774 in y® 86 year 
of his age.” 

** Silent the Warrior lies. He shall no more 
Scurge the wild Natives of the eastern Shore. 
His honourable Titles with Him fall, 

He leaves behind him friends & earthly all. 

His Soul immortal was it calmed with Peace 

Before it fled? his joys shall never cease. 

Go widowed Consort, trust in God most high, 

Children bereaved to Heaven for Grace now cry, 

That after Death to Glory you may rise above the Sky.” 


Capt. Abial Peirce* and wife Hannah Canedy had: 

(131) William, b. June 2, 1759; m. 1st, Lydia Perry, of Middle- 
boro’, Mass.; 2d, Lavina Benton. Hed. Nov. 5, 1812. 

(132) Nathan, b. Nov. 11, 1762; m. Mary Rider, of Middleboro’. 
He d. Jan. 10, 1818. 

(133) Selah, b. Dec. 26, 1764; m. Elisha Clark, of Rochester, Mass. 
She d. Aug. 30, 1817. 

(134) Charity, b. Oct. 28, 1766; m. Silas Williams, of Raynham. 

(135) Hannah, b. Sept. 22, 1768; m. Godfrey Robinson, of Rayn- 
ham, April 6, 1790. She d. May 25, 1846. 

(136) Abial, b. May 30, 1770; m. Ist; Deborah Sears. She d. 
April 23, 1810; and he m. 2d, Mehitable Thomas. He d. Feb. 28, 1854. 

(137) Betsey, b. April 12, 1772; m. Sylvanus Thomas, of Middle- 
boro’, in 1794. She d. April, 1858. 

(138) Thankful, b. Feb. 25, 1773; m. Abial Richmond, of Taunton. 
She d. Oct. 30, 1821. 

(1389) Mercy, b. Nov. 24, 1775; m. Capt. Turner King, of Taun- 
ton, Dec. 26, 1797. She d. April 30, 1821. 

(140) Dordana, b. Jan. 22, 1778; m. John Godfrey, of Taunton. 
She d. Dec. 7, 1845. 

(141) Abigail, b. April 12, 1780; m. Eleazer Alden, of Bridge- 
water. 

By 2d wife Mrs. Theodora Robinson : 

(142) Polly, b. Aug. 6, 1784; m. Ist, Capt. Turner King, of Taun- 
ton; m, 2d, Capt. John Bennet, of North Rochester, Mass., Dec. 21, 
1825. She d. July 26, 1857. 





County. Ephraim Leonard, of Norton, was Colonel; Samuel White, of Taunton, Lieut. 
Colonel; and George Leonard, Jr., of Norton, Major. In 1762 the commissioned officers of 
the 5th Company were ——_ Dean, Captain ; Josiah Macomber, Lieutenant; and Elijah 
Macomber, Ensign. Field officers of the Regiment, Samuel White, Colonel; George Leon- 
ard, Jr., Lieut. Colonel; Thomas Morey and Seth Williams, Majors. In 1772, Elijah Ma- 
comber, Captain; Israel Dean, Lieutenant; and Barney Canedy, Ensign. Field officers, 
George Leonard, Jr., of Norton, Colonel; Daniel Leonard, of Taunton, Lieut. Colonel ; 
George Godfrey and George Williams, of Taunton, Majors ; and Apollos Leonard, Adjutant, 
In 1774, George Godfrey, Colonel; George Williams, Lieut. Colonel; Nathaniel Leonard 
and Zephaniah Keith, Majors; and Abijah Hodges, Adjutant. William Canedy, Jr., re- 
ceived the commission of Captain of the 4th Company of local militia in Middleborough in 
1773, and John Nelson (No. 73 of the genealogy) was Lieutenant. The field officers were— 
George Watson, Colonel; Briggs Alden, Lieut. Colonel; and Pelham Winslow, Major. 

* To the politeness of Capt. —*; Robinson, of Raynham, I am indebted for the 
names and dates of birth of Capt. Abia 
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Peirce’s children, and to whom they were married. 
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Metetian Harnaway and wife Judith Peirce* (No. 46) had: 


148) Abial P., b. Jan. 24, 1754. He was lost at sea in 1780. 
tia} Anna, b. Nov. 30, 1755 ; m. John Lawrence, of New Bedford. 
She d. in 1860. 

(145) Abigail N., b. Feb. 4, 1758; m. Gideon Palmer, of Little 
Compton, R. 1. She d. Feb. 10, 1816. 

(146) Judith, b. Jan. 5, 1760 ; m. Patrick Maxfield, of Dartmouth, 
Mass. She d. July 17, 1779. 

(147) Elizabeth, b. Oct. 16, 1761; m. Abraham Maxfield, of Dart- 
mouth. Shed. April, 1830. 

(148) Mary, b. Nov. 27, 1763; m. Richard Haddaway, of Dart- 
mouth. 

(149) Henry, b. Jan. 5, 1766; m. Polly, a daughter of Bailey 
Evans, of Freetown, Nov. 17, 1796. He d. Oct. 11, 1808. 

(150) Chloe, b. March 10, 1768; m. Ebenezer Akins, of Dartmouth. 
She d. in 1856. 

(151) Ebenezer, b. April 16,1770. Killed by a whale, April 12, 
1790. 

(152) Hope, b. Aug. 6, 1772; m. Nicholas Davis, of Westport, 
Mass. She d. Sept., 1829. 

(153) Reliance, b. April 19, 1774; m. Shubael, a son of Solomon 
Terry, of Freetown, Feb. 1, 1795. Shed. Feb. 1, 1862. 

(154) Seth, b. April 22,1777; d. Oct 10, 1798. 

Judith the mother (No. 46) d. at Dartmouth, Mass., Nov. 6, 1824. 
Her remains, with those of her husband, are interred upon the farm 
they occupied, on the old road from Smith’s Mills in Dartmouth to 
New Bedford. She was a daughter of Ebenezer Peirce and wife Mary 
Hoskins, and born in Middleborough, Feb. 24, 1736. Meletiah, the 
husband, was son of Meletiah Hathaway and wife Anna Hoskins, and 
born Sept. 14, 1732. Mary and Anna were sisters, and Meletiah, Jr., 
and wife Judith were 1st cousins. 


DESCENDANTS OF WALTER HASTINGS, OF HARDWICK, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Communicated by Mrs. L. N. H. Buckminster, of Framingham, Mass.] 


Tae lineage of the following family is not yet clearly ascertained. 
The Records of Hardwick, Worcester Co., Mass., although they go 
back as far as 1730, and give the births of the children, have no record 
of the marriage of the parents. The probability is that they settled 
there from some of the adjoining towns. 

1. Watter anp Mary Hastinas, had the following children born 
in Hardwick, Mass.: (2) John,” b. Sept., 1743. (3) Martha,* b. 
Dec. 9, 1745. (4) Elizabeth,? b. Aug. 11, 1748. (5) Joseph,” b. Feb. 
27,1750, died soon. (6) Jonathan,?+ b. Oct. 28, 1752. (7) Joseph,* 
b. June 4, 1755. 





* T am indebted to Gideon P. Reeerey, Bes. of Freetown, for the names of children 


of Meletiah Hathaway and wife Judith Pe 


ce, with dates of birth and names of those to 
whom they were married. 
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6. JonatHan? Hastines, mar. 1778, Hannah Shaw, b. at New 
Salem, Mass. Feb. 27, 1759; and settled at Hardwick. He had 
served his apprenticeship with a wheelwright, and we find him at the 
close of the war of the Revolution well established in that business and 
comfortably situated ; but by the depreciation of continental currency, 
in which he had been paid in the way of business, he was reduced to 
comparative poverty. 

Then came, in 1786, ‘‘ Shays’s Rebellion.”’ In an evil hour he joined 
it; and early in the year 1787, was arrested for being engaged in it. 
He escaped from his guard, took to the woods, and made his way into 
Vermont; a few enterprising families had penetrated these wilds, 
built log houses and named their town Wilmington. On reaching that 
place, he found an old schoolmate and shopmate of his early days 
located there, who kindly undertook to go to Hardwick and bring his 
family and effects to him; this he accomplished early in May, 1787, 
This journey of some 60 miles was made by Mrs. Hastings on horse- 
back, with a babe in her arms of six weeks old—two other children of 
7 and 5 years were with her. Mr. Hastings soon selected a place for a 
home, built a log cabin, converted the wilderness into fruitful fields, 
reared a large family whom he lived to see taking good positions in 
society and much respected. At his decease he was one of the wealth- 
iest and most respectable citizens of the town. He died at Wil- 
mington, Vt. Oct. 3, 1822, aged 70. His wife died there March 23, 
1823, aged 64 years. 

They had 7 children, viz.: (8) Barnabas,’ b. in Hardwick, Mass., 
July 22, 1780, married Pamelia Fox, of Wilmington, Vt., emigrated to 
Sardinia, Niagara Co., N. Y. About 1840, he removed to Olean, Catta- 
raugus Co., N. Y., where he died Sept. 4, 1853, aged 74. He was a 
farmer—had 4 sons and four daughters. A daughter, Mrs. H. L. 
Brooks, resides in Olean. (9) Belsey,® b in Hardwick, Feb. 3, 
1789, mar. at Wilmington, Vt., James Boyd; they emigrated to 
Illinois, where she died Jan. 26, 1858, aged 74. (10) Gardner,°-+- b. 
in Ifardwick, March 26, 1787. (11) Polly? b. at Wilmington, Vt. 
Feb. 3, 1789, m. Joseph Jepson, of Goshen, Mass. (12) Chauncey,’+- 
b. at Wilmington, Vt., Jan. 2, 1792. (13) Hannah,’ b. at Wilmington, 
Vt., Oct. 3, 1793; m. Henry Hodges ; died at Newfane, Vt., Feb. 26, 
1864. (14) Frances,’ b. at Wilmington, Vt., Feb. 12, 1798; removed 
to Carrol, N. Y., where she m. 

10. Garpner’ Hastings, m. in 1812, Hannah Axtel, of Wilmington, 
Vt. He was the infant carried in his mother’s arms, at the age of six 
weeks, on horseback from Massachusetts to Vermont. He was a far- 
mer, lived on the homestead, and was much respected. He died there 
May 2, 1863, aged 76. Had 7. children, viz.: (15) Wellinglon,* b. 
in Wilmington, Vt., November 6, 1812; m. May, 1842, Chloe Lavira 
Pratt, is a farmer. Had three children, viz.: 1. Emma,° died at 
the age of 12. 2. Seymour W.,° b. March 4, 1848. 3. Chloe Lavira.° 
(16) Sybil Maria,* b. Jan. 23, 1817; m. Ist, Allen Stanley; lived in 
Wilmington ; had. 2 children, Allen? and Ilarriet ;° m. 2d, May, 
1848, Daniel Belding Whately ; had Ellen;° settled in Ashfield, 
where his widow lives. (17) Hannah Suphia,* b. Feb. 6, 1819, m. 
Orsemus S. Alvord, Oct., 1839; d. Sept. 6, 1854, in her 36th year, leav- 
ing one.son, viz. Orsemus A.° (18) Clarissa Ann,* b. March 23, 1821 ; 
m. Oct., 1855, Orsemus S. Alvord, his 2d wife. (19) Jonathan,* b. 
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at Wilmington, Vt., March 15, 1853; m. March 11, 1852, P. Maria 
Montague, dau. of William and Susan Montague, of Hadley, Mass., 
where she was b. July 31, 1829; settled in Charlemont, had S. Adell,° 
b. June 22, 1853. (20) Chauncey,* b. at Wilmington, Vt., Dec. 17, 
1825; m. Nov., 1855, Mary E. Gardner, of Cummington, Hampshire 
Co., Mass.; is a millwright; settled in Cummington; child, Effie 
Maria.’ (21) Albert,* b. May 16, 1829; d. July 4, 1830. 

12. Caauncey® Hastines, m. 1823, at Sheldon, Wyoming Co., N. Y., 
Elvira Titus, b. 1803, at St. Albans, Vt., dau. of Daniel and Abigail 
Titus. He settled in Sardinia, Niagara Co., N. Y., where he was 
living in 1864; had 6 children, viz.: (22) Lyman P.,* b. 1824, m. 
1852, Sarah Mosher, dau. of Hezekiah and Sylvia Mosher, Aurora, 
Erie Co., N. Y. He is a wholesale dry goods merchant in New York 
City. (23) Chauncey J.,* b. 1826, m. 1853, Lydia Chadwick, of Alex- 
ander, Genesee Co., N. Y. He is a real estate agent in Buffalo, N. Y. 

24) Julia T.,* b. 1828, m. 1852, George A. Sherman, of Buffalo, N.Y. 

ed. in 1858. (25) Beuta S.,* b. 1831 ; m. 1853, Joel Powell. (26) 
Minerva M.,* b. 1834, m. 1855, George W. Strong, of Ilerkimer, N. Y. 
(27) Abigail M.,* b. 1837. 


THOMAS GYLES, AND HIS NEIGHBORS. 
1669—1689. 
[Communicated by Rev. Joun A. VINTON.] 


Amone the early inhabitants of Salem, was Thomas Gyles. No 
record of him exists in that place. Ie is made known to us by the 
Gloucester Register of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, which has the 
following : 

‘‘Thomas Verrey, sonne of goodwife Gyles, was married by the 
Deputy Governor, Mr. Endicott, unto Hannah Gyles, daughter of 
Thomas Gyles of Salem, upon the 6th of the 5th mo., 1650.” 

The Thomas Very here mentioned was the step-son of Edward 
Gyles of Salem, who became a freeman of Massachusetts Bay, May 
14, 1634. Edward Gyles was dead in 1650, and therefore is not men- 
tioned in the record just quoted. Thomas Very lived in Gloucester, 
and the record was doubtless made under his sanction. He died 
there, March 28, 1694. 

Of the history of Thomas Gyles of Salem we are wholly uninformed. 
We have reason to think, however, that he was a brother of Edward 
Gyles of Salem, already mentioned, and that he returned to England 
soon after the marriage of his daughter to Thomas Very. 

Nineteen years after the marriage just referred to, another Thomas 
Gyles appears at the confluence of the Androscoggin and Kennebec 
rivers in Maine. Nothing forbids the supposition that he was the son 
of the earlier Thomas of Salem. A coat of arms, still existing among 
the descendants of Edward Gyles of Salem, is identical, the crest ex- 
cepted, with a coat of arms found among the descendants of Thomas 
Gyles of Kennebec, and also with the armorial bearings of Sir Edward 
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Gyles of Devonshire.* Looking in the same direction is the fact, that 
after the murder of Thomas Gyles in 1689, his brother John retired to 
Salem, the residence of his presumed cousins. 

In 1669, Thomas Gyles purchased a tract of land, loosely described 
as being two miles long and one mile wide, on Merry-meeting Bay, 
within the present township of Topsham. Before proceeding further 
with his history, let us inquire what title he had to his land, what 
neighbors he had, and what was the condition of things around him. 

The land came into his possession by a deed from Thomas Watkins 
and his wife Margaret, dated May 8, 1669. The grantor calls himself 
“‘Thomas Watkings, planter, now living at the westerly side of Cane- 
back river.’’ He had not lived there long. Thomas Watkins of 
Sagadahock was one of the men, who, at the summons of the Royal 
Commissioners, took the oath of allegiance under the patent to the 
Duke of York in September, 1665. Of course he was then living on 
the easterly side of the Kennebec, and probably within the present 
limits of Woolwich.t He was of.Boston, August 19, 1661, when 
he received from ‘‘ John, an Indian Sagamore, of a place called by the 
English the High Head, being on the westerly side of the place called 
Merry-Meeting Bay,” a deed of the land which he sold in 1669 to 
Thomas Gyles. [Suff. Deeds, 3: 495.] He may also have taken a 
deed from the assignees of the Plymouth Patent. 

The title of Thomas Gyles, who bought of Watkins, was, on the 
supposition just made, derived from the same source. But as the 
claim of the New Plymouth Colony to the territory from Merry-meeting 
Bay to the sea was early called in question, and as little respect was 
paid to the claims of Gorges and Rigby to territory east of Casco, In- 
dian deeds were taken by many of the settlers from 1643 onwards.§ 





* Sir Edward Gyles was one of the Patentees named in the Great Charter of James L., 
dated Nov. 3, 1620. See Hazard’s State Papers, i. 103. Drake’s History of Boston, p. 34. 

+ There was a Thomas Watkins and wife Elizabeth of Boston, where the births of their 
children are recorded from 1653 to 1670. He was of Boston Dec. 10, 1662, when he 
appraised the goods of Daniel Downies. He was made freeman of Massachusetts, May 
30, 1660; was of the Art. Co. 1666 ; and died Dec. 16, 1689. Of course he was a different man. 

} In the year 1627, Isaac Allerton, being in England, obtained from the Council of Ply- 
mouth a patent for the Colony cf New Plymouth, of an extensive tract of land on the Ken- 
nebec, This patent was renewed, with some amendment and enlargement, in the year 
1630. The New Plymouth people immediately established a trading house on the Kenne- 
bec, and their trade for a time was very profitable. There was no effort or intention, how- 
ever, to establish a plantation on that river; nor indeed had they any families to spare for 
such a purpose. During nearly a hundred years after the date of that patent, the banks 
of that noble stream were almost wholly unoccupied. A third of a century after its 
date, to wit in 1661, that patent was sold to Antipas Boies, Edward Tyng, Thomas Brattle, 
and John Winslow, all of Boston, for £400 sterling. At the time of the sale, this extensive 
and beautiful territory, perhaps comprehending nearly a thousand square miles, contained 
not more than three hundred white people; perchance not two-thirds of this number. 

The claim under the Plymouth Patent originally extended from the present town of 
Waterville clear down to the sea, including Merry-meeting Bay and the settlement of Pur- 
chas and others at Pejepscot, now Brunswick. This claim, however, was disputed; and 
for along time there was a controversy between the assignees thereof and the Pejepscot 
Proprietors, which was settled in 1768 by a decision of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, 
which defined the South line of the Patent to be the North line of the present town of 
Pittston, on the East side, and a line drawn through the South bend of Cobbesse-Conte 
river on the West side, extending 15 miles each way — Williamson, i. 237. 

§ In 1643, the large island between Arrowsic and Sheepscot river, known to the Indians 
as Erascohegan, but since known as Parker’s Island, was purchased of a Sagamore b 
John Parker, with a portion of what is now Mae me ay Christopher Lawson, in 1649, 
pencpeces of the Indians nearly the whole of Woolwich and perhaps Alna. A part of this 
and he assigned in 1653, to Thomas Clark and Thomas Lake, merchants of Boston, who, 
in 1660, bought the neighboring island of Arrowsic. In 1648, Robmhood, Sagamore of 
Nequasset [now Woolwich], sold to James Smith a parcel of land in that town. In 1649,. 

Vou. XXI. 31* 
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This reason, as well as his sense of justice, induced Mr. Gyles to pro- 
cure from Darumquin,* a sagamore of the Anasagunticooks, a formal 
conveyance of the farm, in the presence of Thomas Watkins, Thomas 
Stevens, William Davis, Cornelius Paine, John Paine, and several 
others, both English and natives. The land was bounded by marked 
trees, distinguishable fifty years afterwards. 

In the Collections of the Maine Historical Society, Vol. III., p. 314, 
there are several errors, which it is desirable now to correct. 

1. Thomas Gyles, it is there said, settled near Merry-meeting Bay, 
some years prior to 1666. The deed from Thomas Watkins, which 
conveyed to him his estate in that vicinity, and of which I have print- 
ed an exact copy in my Gytes Memoriat, is dated May 8, 1669. That 
Thomas Gyles was then recently from England is rendered extremely 
probable by three circumstances. (1) The residence of Thomas Wat- 
kins is given, but not the residence of Thomas Gyles. (2) The con- 
sideration for which the land was sold, £27, was paid in English goods, 
no doubt just brought from London. (3) James Gyles, who was 
doubtless a brother of Thomas Gyles, came to Merry-meeting Bay 
from England in May, 1669. 

2. It is said that Thomas Gyles lived on the right bank of the Pe- 
jepscot or Androscoggin river. This would place him on the south 
side of that river, in the present town of Brunswick ; whereas nothing 
is more certain than that he lived on the north side, in Topsham. 
This is proved not only by the deed from Watkins, which locates his 
farm between Muddy river on the north, and Pejepscot river on the 
south, but by several quitclaim deeds given by the heirs of Thomas 
Gyles to the Pejepscot Proprietors in 1727, 1758, and 1760, of which 
I have full and exact copies. 

3. It is said that Thomas Gyles, at the commencement of the Indian 
war of 1675, was taken prisoner by the Indians, and his wife killed 
while in the garden picking beans. This statement is repeated by 
Rev. Rufus King Sewall, in his. ‘‘ Ancient Dominions of Maine.” 
Neither branch of this statement is correct. Thomas Gyles left his 
farm on Merry-meeting Bay in the autumn of 1674, called home to 
England on urgent business. His father had died there, and he went 
to receive his share of the paternal estate. He took his family with 
him, and was absent from this country until some time in 1676. To 
his farm on the Pejepscot he never returned. 

The land of Thomas Gyles was bounded on the soutli and east by 
Merry-meeting Bay, where the Androscoggin unites with the broad 
Kennebec ; north by Muddy River, which is merely an arm of the sea, 
four or five miles long, for a while collateral with this Bay, and then 
falling into it; and west by land of Capt. Reynolds. Reynolds, how- 
ever, did not live there when Mr. Gyles made the purchase. The farm 
ran up two miles in length on Muddy River to a fresh-water brook, 





he sold to John Richards, the island of Jeremisquam, now constituting the town of West- 
port ; and in 1654 he conveyed to Edward Bateman and John Brown, all the easterly part 
of Woolwich. The present village of Wiscasset was in 1663 erage by George Davie, 
who then lived at Wiscasset, and was brother of Humphrey Davie, of Boston, who bought 
Swan Island, below Gardiner, of the Indians in 1669, and afterwards lived there. Indeed, 
it appears that most of the land in that vicinity, and on the Kennebec River, was purchased 
of the Indians, and is now held under Indian deeds, and not under charters. See William- 
son, i. 53, 330, 671, 683. Sullivan’s Maine, pp. 144—149. 

* Darumquin is called Tarumkin in Williamson’s History of Maine, and in Drake’s 
Book of the Indians. He lived on the Androscoggin river. 
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and then extended one mile across (and south). to Pejepscot River. 
Projecting into Merry-meeting Bay was a point of land of considerable 
elevation, on which Mr. Gyles erected a house, where during four or 
five years he resided. 

What neighbors had Thomas Gyles at that time? They were not 
so many, as not to be easily counted. 

The farm of Capt. Reynolds joined on the west ; James Thomas and 
Samuel York were his neighbors on the south-west ; Thomas Purchas 
and Thomas Stevens were still on the other side of the Pejepscot, in 
Brunswick, near the line of Bath, not more than four miles from Mr. 
Gyles on the south; perhaps George Way,* also, was still there; 
Hiumphrey Davie, a merchant of Boston, son of Sir John Davie, bought 
Swan Island of the Indians in 1669, and was now living there, five 
miles to the north-east ; Thomas Watkins lived at Nequasset, in the 
present town of Woolwich; Richard Hammond, Samuel Smith, Joshua 
Grant, John Barnes, John White, John Brown, Edward Bateman, and 
some others, were also in Woolwich, 8 or 10 miles to the east ; George 
Davie and John Mason were in Wiscasset ; Sylvanus Davis and Nicho- 
las Raynal + were on Arrowsic Island, where Thomas Clark and Thomas 
Lake of Boston, the owners, spent a portion of their time every year ; 
John Parker may still have been on Parker’s Island. According to 
Sullivan, p. 170, there were, in 1670, 20 families on the west, and 30 
on the east bank of the Kennebec. More remotely, William Dyer was 
at Sheepscot, now Newcastle; Walter Phillips and others were at 
Damariscotta; Thomas Gardiner, Henry Joscelyn, Thomas Elbridge, 
and others, at Pemaquid. Besides these was James Gyles, on Muddy 
River, of whom more hereafter. 

It is well known that the colonization of Maine, though begun 
earlier, proceeded with much less rapidity than that of the other por- 
tions of New England. The causes are found, partly in the insecurity 
of the land-titles, the grants frequently overlapping each other, but 
chiefly in the different motives which governed the early colonists. 
Those who first settled in Maine were drawn thither for worldly pur- 
poses, to catch fish, and to trade with the Indians; while the more 
western colonies were founded under the higher and stronger impulses 
of religion. When Thomas Gyles settled in Maine, nearly fifty years 
had elapsed since the first permanent occupation of its shores by white 
men. Yet there were, on all its extended coast line of more than three 
hundred miles, only seven incorporated towns ;{ while Massachusetts 





* James Thomas and Samuel York bought of Darumquin and Robinhood, July 22, 1670, 
atract of land two miles long, fronting on Merry-meeting Bay, and extending back to 
Muddy River, and having the farm of Mr. Gyles on the North-east. Purchas settled on 
Stevens River in what is now Brunswick, about 1624, and Stevens and Way came not long 
after. 

+ Are Raynal and Reynolds the same name? and is Nicholas Raynal the same man as 
Capt. Reynolds whose farm lay immediately west of the farm of Thomas Gyles? We think 
so. We find Nicholas Raynal at Arrowsick in 1665, being then appointed a magistrate or 
justice by the Royal Commissioners. Capt. Reynolds, not long after 1669, owned a farm 
west of Mr. Gyles, but it does not appear that he lived there. 

t These were—Kittery, including Kittery, Elliot, and the two Berwicks, incorporated 
1647 ; York, 1652; Wells, including Kennebunk, 1653; Saco, including Biddeford, 1653; 
Cape Porpoise, afterwards called Arundel, and now Kennebunk-port, 1653; Scarborough, 
1658 ; Falmouth, including Cape Elizabeth, Westbrook, Portland, and the islands in Casco 
Bay, 1658. Kittery was incorporated under the patent of Gorges; the others under the 
yee ae of Massachusetts. For the names of the towns in Massachusetts, see Barry, 
li. 4, note. 
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had fifty or more, Plymouth twelve, and Connecticut twenty-two. 
Maine, with an area equal to all the rest of New England, had a popu- 
lation of only 3000 souls; while Massachusetts had 30,000, Plymouth 
5000, and Connecticut 10,000.* The Royal Commissioners, in 1666, 
say, in Maine ‘‘there are but few towns, and those much scattered, 
..... they are rather farms than towns.’’ Most of the settlements 
east of Falmouth, were little better than fishing stations.f At the 
same time, the Commissioners were profoundly impressed with the 
rapid growth, the greatness and the prosperity of Massachusetts, 
The earliest permanent settlement on the Kennebec was made by 
Thomas Purchas, about the year 1624. We derive this date from a 
deed to Richard Wharton, a merchant of Boston, executed July 7, 
1684, by Warumbee and five other Indian Sagamores, of land on both 
sides of the Pejepscot or Lower Androscoggin. This deed says that 





* These are the estimates of the careful and judicious Palfrey. Hist. of N. England, iii. 
pp. Non 36. The less accurate Williamson, i. 447, thinks that Maine had from 5000 to 6000 
at this time. 

+ I annex a statement made in 1701, by Capt. Sylvanus Davis, who had excellent oppor- 
tunities to know the condition of things in Maine about this time. He was of Damariscotta 
in 1659 and some years subsequent. When Clarke and Lake became owners of Arrowsic, 
about 1665, he removed to that island, where he was their pees agent. At the Indian 
massacre there, Aug. 14, 1676, he was severely wounded, and hardly escaped with his life. 
After this he settled at Falmouth (he was there in 1684), and finally in Boston, where he 
died in 1703, without issue. He was a landholder in Maine, and a Councillor of Massachu- 
setts under the charter of 1692. 

The statement which follows has hitherto existed, I believe, only in manuscript. It is in 
the handwriting of Dr. Belcher Noyes, of Boston, who was one of the Pejepscot Proprietors 
in 1758. It may safely be accepted as a true statement of the progress of colonization in 
Maine, east of Casco Bay, previous to 1660. 

“*March, 1701. Capt. Silvanns Davis gives this account of ye several English settlements 
that he hath known to be formerly at and to the Eastward of Kennebec or Sagadahoc along 
the Sea Coast to Montonicus. 

**Sundry English Fishing places some 70 some 40 years since, at Sagadahoc many Familys 
& ten Boats sometimes more, at Cape Norwagan many Familys & 15 Boats. 

At Hypocris Island, 2 Boats. 

_ ——_ a 15 do, 

— Two Bacon Gutt * 

— Holmes Island, ” } Fishermen. 

— Pemaquid, 5 

— New Harbour, 6% Fishing Vessells. 

— Monhegan, near 20 

St. Georges, Fishers. 

Mentenicus Island, 20. 

Farmers Eastward. 

At near Sagadahoc, 29. 

East side of Sagadahoc to Merrymeeting, 31. [This seems to mean that on or near 
the west bank of the Lower Kennebec there were 20 families, and 31 on or near its 
east bank, in Woolwich, Arrowsic, &c.] 

From Cape Newagan to Pemaquid, 6 Farmers. 

At Pemaquid, 15; at New Harbor, 10. 

At St. Georges, West side, Mr. Foxwell. 

Saquid Point, 60 years agoe, 1. 

On the East side of Sisquamego, 1. 

Phillip Swades, 50 years agone, besides Fishermen, 60 or 70 years, 84 within Land. 

At St. Georges, 84 Familys. [This item repeats the preceding. Compare with this 
the statement of Sullivan, that 84 families ccumpied, in 1631, Pemaquid and the 
shores adjacent.] 

Between Kennebec and Georges River, 12. 

At Sheepscott town besides Farmers. 

Between Sheepscott and Damariscotty River, 10. 

ss a 7 or 8. 

' Between Damariscotty, Muscongus . 
Pemaquid & Round Pond, SNS ¢ 12 Familys. 

“Many more had begun to settle, many taken Lotts with intent speedily to settle, but 
were disappointed by ye warr. Beside the great Improvements, Houses, Mills, Stores, 
Maulting, Building of ships & vessels, the Inhabitants daily increasing.” 
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about sixty years before, Thomas Purchas took possession of the tract, 
and settled near the centre of it. [Williamson, i. 573.] Purchas 
was a trader with the Indians for furs. He lived in the present town- 
ship of Brunswick, about five miles east of the college, and near the 
head of Stevens’s or New Meadows river. [Ibid, i. 33, note.] Not 
far from the same time, George Way and Thomas Stevens settled in 
the same neighborhood. Purchas and Way claimed the land on both 
sides of the Androscoggin, and from the Falls in Brunswick down to the 
sea. [Ibid,i. 266.] The foundation of this claim is said to have been 
a patent from the Council of Plymouth in England, dated in 1632-3. 
[Ibid., i. 690.] This is alleged in a deed to Richard Wharton, 
made 1683, by Eleazar Way, relinquishing his right as son and heir of 
George Way. [Willis, Hist. of Portland, p. 41.| It is said also that 
they purchased the same tract of the natives. [Williamson, i. 90.]} 
These deeds to Wharton constituted what was called ‘‘ The Pejepscot 
Purchase,’’ a fruitful source of controversy for eighty years afterwards. 
It was terminated in 1768, by a decree of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Thomas Watkins, already mentioned, died before 1674, and his 
widow Margaret married Thomas Stevens, who is also mentioned 
above. We hear nothing of Purchas after Sept. 1675, when his house 
was plundered by the Indians, and himself driven away.* 

Thomas Gyles appears to have left a good home, a plentiful estate, 
and a desirable social rank, inOld England. His son John introduces 
his Personal Narrative, written in 1736, thus: ‘‘I have been advised 
to give a particular account of my father, which I am not very fond of, 
having no dependence on the virtues or honors of my ancestors to 
recommend me to the favor of God or men.”’ It is a plain inference 
from this language that Thomas Gyles was not only a good man, but 
a man of honorable lineage. Again he says—‘‘ He laid out no incon- 
siderable income, which he had annually from England, on the place.”” 
He must therefore have been the possessor of a handsome estate in 
the old country, as well as in the new. 

When Mr. Gyles setled on the Kennebec, 1669, that region was in 
a flourishing and hopeful state. Massachusetts had successfully assert- 
ed her chartered rights over the eastern country as far as the Penob- 
scot; there was now a prospect of a well-ordered civil government, 
such as had yielded the happiest results on the banks of the Merrimac 
and the Charles; and the Indians were quiet and peaceable, far and 
near. Those disturbers, the Royal Commissioners, had returned to 
England utterly baffled. Mr. Gyles, accordingly, dwelt happily in his 
New England home between five and six years. Receiving notice of 
the death of his parents in England, he returned to that country with 
his family in the autumn of 1674, as his son says, ‘‘to settle his 
affairs.’ This of course took up considerable time. He probably did 
not return to New England till the spring or summer of 1676. ‘On. 
his arrival at Boston, the Eastern Indians had begun their hostilities.”’ 
Their hostilities in Maine began in September, 1675 ; were prosecuted 
with great fury during the summer of 1676; the whole coast east of 
Falmouth, and many places west of it, being made desolate; and the 
work of massacre and ravage went on till April, 1677. 





* Since writing the above, I have been informed that his grave-stone has been found in 
Brunswick, from which it appears that he died in 1679, or about that time. 
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Mr. Gyles came back with the desire of returning to his farm; but 
this being impracticable, ‘‘ he began,’’ says his son, ‘‘ a settlement on 
Long Island.’”? This was probably at Southold, near the eastern end 

f that Island, where James Gyles, presumed to be his brother, was 
abiding at this time. Southold was settled from New England. ‘The 
air of that place,’”’ continues the Narrative, ‘‘not so well agreeing 
with his constitution, and the Indians having become peaceable, he 
again proposed to resettle his lands in Merry-meeting Bay ; but find- 
ing that place deserted ’’—the settlements for many scores of miles 
around being utterly blotted out of existence*—‘‘ and finding that 
plantations were going on at Pemaquid, he purchased several tracts 
of land of the inhabitants there.’? In June, 1677, Major Edmund An- 
dros, who was governor at New York, anxious to secure for the Duke 
of York the territory in Maine which Charles II. had given to that 
prince in 1665, but which had hitherto been neglected by him, sent a 
military force to Pemaquid, with orders to rebuild the fort there, and 
take possession of the country. Confiding in the protection of the 
fort, now called fort Charles, and manned with fifty soldiers, the set- 
tlers who had been driven away by the Indians now returned, but 
were obliged to take new deeds from the New York authorities, and 
pay considerable sums into the pockets of the ducal officers. Mr. 
Gyles took up his residence in 1678 within a quarter of a mile from 
fort Charles, in the settlement which soon grew up in the neighbor- 
a which received the name of Jamestown, in honor of the Duke of 

ork. 

Win Pemaquid, with the line of coast of which it was the principal 
settlement, was constituted a judicial district, under the name of the 
County of Cornwall in the Province of New York, Thomas Gyles was 
made Chief Justice of the same, by Gov. Thomas Dongan, who suc- 
ceeded Andros, Sept. 30, 1682, as the ducal governor of New York. 

His name appears, with the names of eighteen others, attached to a 
petition addressed to Governor Dongan, dated in 1683, and entitled, 

-“‘The Humble Petition of the inhabitants cf the extreme partes of his 
Riall Hiness Territory Between the River Kenybeke and St. Croix.” 
The petitioners complain of the ducal government as “allto gether 
— ’ and speak of its ‘‘ Grand abusses as not to be endured any 
onger.’ 

homas Gyles was a man of wealth, and, as his soninforms us, em- 
ployed a large income, which he annually derived from property be- 
longing to him in Englaud, in improving and cultivating his lands at 
Pemaquid. He was also a gentleman of great personal worth; of 
high religious character ; a careful observer of the Sabbath ; faithful 
and fearless in the discharge of all his duties. As a magistrate and 
ruler, who must be “ a terror to evil doers,’”’? he met with much. diffi- 





P * a Casco Bay and the Penobscot not an English settlement remained.” Pal- 
rey, iii. 208. 

+ The fort stood on the site where fort William Henry was built under the orders of Sir 
William Phips in 1692. This fort, aan by the French in 1696, was restored as Fort 
Frederic by Col. David Dunbar in 1729. The massive ruins still seen there, attest its former 
strength and durability. Proceeding northward from the fort was a handsome paved street, 
still in being, extending nearly a quarter of a mile The old cellars and the ancient ceme- 
tery are still seen, although only one house is still in being in the former Jamestown. 
For a history and description of “ Pemaquid, Ancient and Modern ”—the modern derived 
from personal observation—see “ The Gyles Memorial,” by the present writer, pp. 540—548. 
See also the same work, pp. 103—120. 
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culty in enforcing the laws among a people who had long been accus- 
tomed to live without restraint. 

He lived at Pemaquid, happily and usefully, till August 2, 1689, 
when he was slain by the fierce and inhuman savages, instigated, as 
there is every reason to believe, by the French baron Castine and the 
Jesuit missionaries. 

Though an attack from the Indians upon Pemaquid was considered 
probable, and a degree of alarm was felt there and all along the coast— 
Dover having been utterly destroyed, June 7, and several men killed 
at Saco in July—no special care was taken for the security of that 
important post.* At length, near the end of July, a war-party of one 
hundred Indians ¢ came in canoes from Penobscot to New Harbor, a 
cove about two miles east of Pemaquid Fort. Here were about twelve 
houses, but the inhabitants, upon the rumor of war, had deserted the 
place. Here the Indians left their canoes, and secreted themselves 
some days. They sent scouts to observe the condition of things at 
Jamestown, and to learn the best mode of attack. They learned that 
the men were generally absent during the day, leaving in the houses 
only the women and children; that no suspicion of danger existed, 
and no efficient watch was kept; that Mr. Gyles, the principal inhabi- 
tant, had'on that second day of August, gone up, with fourteen hired 
men, to his farm at Pemaquid Falls, three miles distant ; while the rest 
of the people were scattered about, each attending his daily business. 

The Indians, therefore, dividing themselves into several parties, fell 
at once upon the devoted settlement. Some posted themselves be- 
tween the fort and the houses; others, between the houses and the 
distant fields, to cut off all succor. Then, beginning with those who 
were furthest off, they killed or took captive the people as they hurried 
towards the town and the fort. So complete was the surprise, that 
very few escaped. ; 

Meanwhile, a party of thirty or forty Indians proceeded up the 
Pemaquid river, on its eastern bank, in quest of Mr. Gyles. Three 
miles above the fort, and three miles below the present village of Bris- 
tol Mills, at one of his farms which lay upon the river, and adjoining 
Pemaquid Falls, they found him with his laborers and his three elder 
sons, Thomas aged nineteen, James aged fourteen, and John aged 
eleven. It was now one o’clock. The workmen, with Mr. Gyles and 
his sons, had dined at the farm-house, and had resumed their labor, 
some in one field on the English hay, the others in another field at a 
little distance gathering the English harvest of wheat or oats. Mr. 
Gyles and his sons, James and John, after dinner, tarried near the 
house. Ona sudden, the report of several cannon at the fort was 





* Tidings of the overthrow of the Stuart dynasty, and of the flight of King James, 
having been received in Boston, in April, 1689, the people rose in arms and deposed Andros, 
his unworthy representative there. The government of Massachusetts now became, of 


necessity, provisional in character, and of somewhat doubtful —- The consequence 
t 


was the neglect of Pemaquid and of other remote places. Many of soldiers at Pema- 
uid, doubtful of their pay, had deserted from the fort, and Capt. Weems was left with only 
thirty men to defend that important place. 

+ This was the number according to Charlevoix. They were Penobscot Indians, fresh 
from Castine’s fort on the peninsula that now bears his unworthy name. Moxus, a Kenne- 
bec chief, was among them. nm 

t This information was given by John Starkey, a man of Pemaquid, who, on the morn- 
ing of théf&econd of August, while on his way from the fort to New Harbor, fell info the 
hands of the Indians, To obtain his liberty, he gave them the information they sought. 
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perceived. Mr. Gyles said he hoped it betokened good news from 
Boston, and that the Council of Safety had sent soldiers to protect the 
settlers at Pemaquid. But no! It was the alarm given by the weak 
garrison of the stealthy approach of a merciless foe! Immediately 
after, the Indians, from a rising ground in the near vicinity, announced 
their presence and their murderous purpose, by the terrific war-whoop, 
and a discharge of small arms at the unsuspecting party at the farm- 
house. The shot took effect on several of the laborers, and severely 
wounded Mr. Gyles himself, while his two sons near him vainly en- 
deavored to escape. The Indians rushed into the fields of hay and 
grain, killing some with their hatchets, and taking others captive ; 
the wounded men writhing in agony and calling on God for mercy. 

The Indians at the Falls, having done what mischief they could, and 
leading the boys, James and John Gyles, and some others, as captives, 
now prepared to join their fellow-savages in the neighborhood of the fort. 
Proceeding a quarter of a mile, they made a halt. [ere Mr. Gyles, 
covered with blood, was brought in by these who had taken him. 
Olid Moxus, who seems to have known Mr. Gyles on the Kennebec, 
now professed to feel sorrow for what had been done, telling him that 
they were strange Indians who shot him. Mr. Gyles replied that he 
was a dying man, and desired no favor from them, save the privilege 
of once more praying with his children. He, then, in the hearing of 
his two sons, fervently commended them to the protection and favor 
of God; gave them his parting counsels, and bade them a final fare- 
well for this life, in the earnest hope of meeting them in a better. 
‘He parted with a cheerful voice,’”’ says his son, forty-seven years 
after, describing what he could never forget ; ‘‘ but looked very pale, 
by reason of his great loss of blood; which now gushed out of his 
shoes. The Indians led him aside! I heard the blows of the hatchet, 
but neither shriek nor groan! I afterwards heard that he had five or 
seven shot holes through his waistcoat or jacket, and that he was 
covered with some boughs.’’ 

Such was the end of a man who never did the Indians any harm; 
whose constant endeavor was to serve God and promote the good of 
his fellow men. 

The savages led their captives towards the fort, securing themselves 
from its guns, which the soldiers there were constantly firing, by going 
into a thick swamp, three-fourths of a mile distant therefrom. There 
they were joined by their fellows of the other party, who had taken 
captive the wife and the two young daughters of Thomas Gyles, found 
’ in the village of Jamestown. Samuel, the youngest son, who had seen 
only some eight or nine summers, happened to be at play near the 
fort, when the first onset was made, and, running in at the open gate, 
escaped. 

The eldest son of Thomas Gyles, named also Thomas, now nineteen, 
was with his father during the forenoon of that doleful day, dined with 
him, and was not far off at the time. of the massacre. But the Pema- 
quid River, near the falls, is easily forded; and escaping from the 
horrid scene, he hurried across the stream, and ran down on its west- 
ern side to the Barbican, a point of land opposite the fort, where several 
fishing vessels lay. He went on board one of them, and sailed that 
night ; reached Boston in safety, and lived there many years* 

But the agonized widow of Thomas Gyles, who, like many other 
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ladies of the olden time, ‘‘ had come out of a paradise of plenty ’”’ [in 
the beautiful county of Kent in Old England]—she, and four of her 
children, the eldest about fourteen, and the youngest perhaps not 
more than four years of age, were led away into a captivity which 
seemed worse than death. Oh it was a sad thing for a delicate woman 
and four helpless children to be carried away, without warning, from 
the delights of such a home, into the distant and lonely wilderness, 
and to find themselves in the power of men whose hearts knew no 
pity ! ‘‘ brutish men and skilful to destroy ! ”’ 

The fort surrendered on the second day, by a capitulation which 
allowed the garrison to depart unmolested, with what they could 
carry away. Had Captain James Weems, with his thirty well-trained 
soldiers, seven great. guns, and plenty of ammunition, possessed the 
courage and intrepidity of Captain James Converse, who, three years 
after, in this same war, with only fifteen men, successfully held Storer’s 
garrison-house in Wells, when assailed by this same Moxus and four 
hundred French and Indians, the result would have been far different. 

The Indians, having set fire to the fort and the houses—there were 
about twenty houses then in Jamestown—tretired to New Harbor, before 
mentioned ; and the next day set sail in their canoes for the Penobscot. 
They tarried eight days at Castine’s fortification, on the beautiful pen- 
insula which bears his name, whence they departed about ten days 
before for the sack of Pemaquid. Here the afflicted widow of Thomas 
Gyles was separated from her two captive sons, never more to meet 
in this world. She and her little girls were redeemed, after a captivity 
of several years. Her two boys, James and John, were carried far 
up the Penobscot river, and thence to the river St. John ; where they 
suffered severely from the cold and from want of food and shelter. 
James, having reached the age of seventeen, and tired of three years’ 
captivity, planned an escape. He was pursued by the Indians, re- 
taken at New Harbor, carried back to Castine, and there tortured to 
death over a slow fire, along with a settler from Casco who had been 
his companion in the attempt to escape. 

John Gyles,* the third son of Thomas Gyles, was a captive and a 
slave to the Indians about six years, and was then sold to a French 
gentleman, a trader on the St. John, seventy-five miles from its mouth. 
This gentleman treated him kindly, and he was faithful to his master. 
Peace being restored in 1697, between France and England, he 
was allowed to return to the English settlements. On the 19th of 
June, 1698, he arrived in Boston, after a captivity, as he computes it, 
of 8 years, 10 months, and 17 days. His ample knowledge of the In- 
dian character and language led to his immediate employment, by the 
government of Massachusetts, as interpreter in their transactions with 
the Eastern Indians. In this employment, he continued most of the 
time for eight years. In 1706, he received a captain’s commission, 
and was employed in the military service the greater part of the time 
for thirty years more. He was commander of Fort George at Pejep- 
scot [Brunswick] from 1715 till 1725, and of the garrison at St. 
George’s River [Thomaston] from 1725 to 1737. Being then on the 
verge of sixty, he retired from the military service, and took up his 
residence at Roxbury, near Boston, among the connections of his 





* Ante, p. 49 et seq. 
Vou. XXI. 82 
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second wife, Hannah Heath, an aunt of Major General William Heath, 
of Revolutionary fame. Capt. John Gyles died in Roxbury in 1755, 
aged 77. He was, like his father, a true patriot, a faithful and vigi- 
lant officer, and a sincere Christian. No descendant of his name has 
lived since the death of his only son, Dr. Samuel Gyles of Salisbury, 
Mass., in 1739; but very estimable descendants, bearing other names, 
are now living in Newburyport and elsewhere. 

We must not omit some notice of James Gyles and John Gyles, 
who, there is much reason to think, were brothers of Thomas Gyles; 
though the fact is at present not absolutely proved. 

James Gyles came, according to his own account,* from the vicinity 
of Feversham in Kent, England. ‘‘ We took our journey,” he says, 
‘on the 22d of August, 1668, from the Park to Feversham, and so to 
London, where we staid some days, till the ship was ready ’’—the ship 
from which he landed at Boston, in New England, Nov. 9, 1668. 
‘The Park,’’ here mentioned, must denote his residence, and the resi- 
dence of the Gyles Family, in England. This Park was in the Parish 
of Challock, which is in the Hundred of Felborough, in the Lathe of 
Scray, County of Kent, England, on the river Stour, four miles east 
from Charing, and between Ashford and Feversham. The Gyles 
Family were residents in this Parish, possessed considerable estates 
there, and were also owners of land in Sheldwick, another Parish, 24 
miles south from Feversham, as early as the reign of Richard II., 1377- 
1399. [Ireland’s Hist. of Kent (London, 1829), Vol. ii. p. 549.] A 
Lathe is a division of a County in England. Feversham is a seaport, 
9 miles west from Canterbury, and 47 east from London. 

James Gyles, with his wife Elizabeth, spent their first New England 
winter in Braintree, near Boston, where we find a trace of them on 
the town record, a daughter being born to them April 15, 1669. The 
winter being over, they proceeded by water to the Kennebec, where 
Thomas Gyles had preceded them by only ashort time. Hoisting sail 
from Boston, May 10, 1669, only two days after the date of his deed 
from Watkins, they arrived in Merry-meeting Bay on the 17th. There 
they staid till October 14, and then removed to Whidby—as he calls 
it, but the true name was Whisgeag, a creek or arm of the sea, extend- 
ing south from Merry-meeting Bay two miles into the land. He lived 
there two years; then bought a house on Muddy river, near Thomas 
Gyles, where he lived three years and four months. The great Indian 
war then broke out (August, 1675), and he was obliged to leave Maine 
in August, 1676. Stopping a few weeks in Boston, he went to South- 
old on Long Island, where he remained till April, 1680. After one or 
two more changes, ‘‘ we removed April 6, 1682,” he says, ‘‘ into our 
own house at Boundbrook, upon the Raritan river in Piscataway, in 
the East Province of New Jersey.”” He left no sons, but four daugh- 
ters. One of his descendants is ex-governor Olden, of New Jersey ; 
another was Major General William J. Worth, a distinguished com- 
mander in the Mexican war of 1846-7. 

John Gyles, presumed to be a brother of Thomas and James Gyles, 
was born in 1653, and came with wife Mary, born 1666, to reside at 





We refer to a MS. now existing in New Jersey among some of his descendants, of 
which a copy was furnished by Hon. Charles S. Olden of Princeton, formerly Governor of 
that State, to the Maine Historical Society in 1853. A transcript was made from this copy, 
by-the writer. of these notices, who printed it in full,.in his GyLes Memortat, pp. 113-117. 
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Pemaquid about 1685. He lived there in a house belonging to Thomas 
Gyles. Being a man of some education and social standing, he read 
prayers at the garrison from June to November, 1688, and perhaps 
longer, though not in holy orders. He left Pemaquid at the outbreak 
of Indian hostilities, early in 1689; resided in Salem four or five years, 
where he taught school, and then removed to Boston, where he died 
August 29, 1730, aged 77. His grave-stone may still be seen in the 
Granary Burying Ground in that city. He has many descendants now 
living, but most if not all bear other names. Of this number are 
Thomas D. Quincy and George Mountfort, of this city. The children 
of Capt. Robert Gray, of Boston, whose discovery of Columbia River 
in 1790 laid the foundation of the claim of the United States to the 
immense regions through which that river flows, are also descendants 
of this John Gyles. 


Postscript,—In the foregoing article, the death of Thomas Gyles, 
and the attack on Pemaquid, are said to have occurred on the second 
day of August, 1689. This is the date as given by Capt. John Gyles, 
son of the murdered man, writing in 1736: who also represents the 
surrender of the Fort as having taken place on the following day. 
The same dates are given by Mather in his Magnalia, Vol. ii. pp. 590, 
591; by Williamson, Drake, and other historians. But Capt. Weems, 
who commanded in the fort, says, in a petition to the Governor of 
Massachusetts, Lord Bellamont, 1700, that the surrender took place 
on the thirteenth of August, 1689, and the pay of the soldiers was 
reckoned and allowed up to that date. [Mass. Archives, 70: 502.] 

Lossing, in his Pictorial Hist. of the United States, says the attack 
was made August 12, the surrender being the next day. If so, Mr. 
Gyles was killed on the twelfth of August, 1689. 

It is proper to advertise the reader that the name Gyles is pro- 
nounced with the @ soft, as in giant, ginger, gypsum. 

For further information respecting the Giles or Gyles Family, the 
reader is referred to the Gytes Memonriat, printed in Boston, 1864. 


REV. JOHN WHEELWRIGHT. 
[Communicated by Col. Joserx L. Cuester, of London, Eng.) 


Tere are some errors in the commonly received history of the 
Rev. John Wheelwright, which recent investigations enable me to 
correct. It is generally understood, and so stated by Mr. Savage, 
that, before his emigration to New England, he was minister at Belleau, 
near Alford, in Lincolnshire.* This was not the case, unless, though 
there is no reason for such a supposition, he may have at some period 
officiated as curate at that place. 

The early parish registers of Belleau are not in existence, but there 
have been preserved in the Bishop’s Registry at Lincoln, pretty com- 





* Mr. Drake, who first called attention (July 25, 1853) to the deed dated 1677 on the 
Suffolk Registry . ix. fol. 215), in which Mr. Wheelwright styled himself, “late of 
Belleaw, county of Lincoln, England, clerke,” did not draw the inference from it that Mr. 
Wheelwright must have been the minister there. See History of Boston, p. 220.—Ep. 
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plete transcripts of them, and from these, and from the old Institution 
book of the diocese of Lincoln, I obtain the following facts. 

Thomas Ballowe signs the transcripts, as Rector, on the 25th of 
March in each year, from 1613 to 1617, and was buried on the 6th of 
December in the latter year. From 1618 to 1625 inclusive, they are 
signed by William Webb, as Rector, and he was buried on the 2d of 
September in the year last named. From 1626 to 1635 inclusive, they 
are signed by Patrick Hay, as Rector, and after that date by John 
Firmin. Now, as Wheelwright only took his degree of B.A. at Cam- 
bridge in 1614, it will be seen that the above dates comprise the en- 
tire subsequent period of his residence in England down to his 
emigration. 

Where he was after taking orders down to the year 1623, I have not 
yet ascertained ; but I find in the Institution Book, under the date of 
5th April in that year, the record of a mandate to induct John Wheel- 
wright, Clerk, M.A., into the Vicarage of Bilsby (a parish still nearer 
Alford but in another direction), then vacant by the death of Thomas 
Storr, the last Vicar; and, subsequently, Benjamin Storre, Clerk, Par- 
son of Langton juxta Partney, certifies that he gave said Wheelwright 
peaceable possession, &c. of the said Vicarage, on the 9th day of 
April following, in the presence of Augustine Storre, William Thorye, 
and others. He signed the Bilsby transcripts, as Vicar, down to 1631 ; 
that for 1632 is missing, and his successor signs in 1633, and the sub- 
sequent years. The Institution Book contains, under date of 4 Jan., 
1632-3, a mandate to induct Philip de la Mott, Clerk, LL.B., into the 
Vicarage of Bilsby, ‘‘ jam I’tie et de jure vacan.”” He therefore held 
the Vicarage of Bilsby for about ten years. 

The peculiarity of the legal phrase just quoted is worthy of notice. 
In every instance in the preceding and following pages in the Institu- 
tion Book, the vacancies are said to have occurred by reason of the 
death, resignation, or deprivation of the respective incumbents. This 
case stands by itself, the vicarage being simply declared to be lawfully 
vacant. That the vacancy did not occur by the death of the incum- 
bent is certain, and I think equally so that he did not resign, or that 
fact would have been stated. And if he had been officially deprived, 
why was not that fact recorded? I can only account for the remark- 
able entry by supposing that he practically withdrew from the vicar- 
age, leaving his duties unperformed for a time sufficient to justify the 
Bishop in declaring it lawfully vacant. At all events, the facts may 
be important in determining his true character and history. 

The other error lies in the statement that he married Mary Hutch- 
inson, one of the sisters of William Hutchinson, the early New Eng- 
land emigrant. I myself have unconsciously assisted in perpetuating 
this error, being misled by a paragraph in John Hutchinson’s Will, in 
which he mentions his ‘sister’? and ‘‘ brother’? Wheelwright. In 
the transcript of the Bilsby Register for 1621, I find the marriage, on 
the 8th of November in that year, of ‘‘Mr. John Wheelwright and 
Marie Storre.’’* She was evidently a daughter of the Rev. Thomas 
Storre, then Vicar of Bilsby, who was buried there 26 March, 1623, 
and whom Wheelwright succeeded in the following April, as has 





* May she not have been a widow when she was married ? Samuel Hutchinson in 1667 
makes bequests to seven children, whom he names, of his “ sister Wheelwright.” We 
think he would not be likely to do this unless they were relatives by blood.—Ep. 
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already been shown. It is, of course, barely possible that this wife 
may have died, and that he remarried Mary Hutchinson, but there is 
no record of the burial of the former in the Bilsby transcripts down 
to 1636, and as itis certain that her brother Augustine Storre married 
Susanna, a sister of Mary and John Hutchinson, it is more probable 
that the brotherhood arose in this way, and that the term was applied 
more affectionately than correctly. It was quite proper for John 
Hutchinson to style his sister Susanna’s husband “ brother,’’ and quite 
natural in those days to extend the title to his brothers. 

From the few wills I have been able to discover, John Wheelwright 
appears to have been the son of Robert Wheelwright, of Saleby, a 
village two miles north from Alford, who described himself as a yeo- 
man. His Will is dated 13 Oct., 1611, and was proved at Lincoln 
7 March, 1612-13. John was not of age at the date of the will; but 
as he proved it as Executor, he must have just attained his majority 
at the latter date, which accords with his probable age at the time of 
taking his B.A. degree. He was born, therefore, about the year 1592. 
Mr. Savage says he died 15 Nov., 1679, aged above 80 years: he must 
have been quite 87. 

An uncle of his, Robert Wheelwright, was of Mumby, also near 
Alford, and was also a yeoman. His will is dated 24 Jan., and was 
proved 4 March, 1621-2, by John Wheelwright, who was residuary 
legatee and executor. It will be seen that this was one of the 
instances where two brothers were given the same Christian name, a 
custom not uncommon in those days. 

They were both evidently the sons of John Wheelwright, of Mumby, 
yeoman, who died shortly before the elder son Robert, his will being 
dated 5 Feb., 1610-11, and proved the following 18th April. By his 
wife Elizabeth he also left daughters Mary, Elizabeth, and Susan. 

It will thus be seen that the ancestry of John Wheelwright was of 
_the yeomanry of England, that stuff from which the best of the New 
England emigrants were made. 

The early Bilsby registers are also lost, and some years of the 
transcripts are missing, so that of the children of John Wheelwright 
and Mary (Storre) I have been able to find only the following records : 
William, a son, was buried at Bilsby 19 May, 1627: he was born 
doubtless in one of the years of which there is no transcript. Catha- 
rine was baptized 4 Nov., 1630. Mary was baptized 19 May, 1632, 
and buried the 28 July following. 

As he appears to have called himself in his will, ‘‘ late of Belleau’’ 
(why, I cannot conjecture, as he left that neighborhood 40 years 
before), it is possible that he retired there after quitting the Vicarage 
of Bilsby, or perhaps he resided there when he came to England in 
1657.* 





Nicuoias UpsHatt’s Manuscriprs.—The renowned Nicholas Upshail, in his Will, 
bequeathed to the Quakers a chest containing a quantity of manuscripts, books, &. 
As those documents without doubt have been highly esteemed by that sect, is it 


robable that any of them remain in possession of the Quakers of the present day? 
so, they can be rendered of much service ina contemplated biography of a New 
England martyr of the 17th century. 





* This is probably the case. One of the seats of his friend Sir Henry Vane was at 
Belleau.—Ep. 
32* 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


By Rev. Exsas Nason, of North Billerica, Mass. 
Coutinued from page 280. 
June, 1867. 
1. Gov. Bullock vetoes the bill which provides for the annexation of Roxbury to 


n. 
4. The steamer ‘‘ Cuba,’’ Capt. Stone, from Liverpool 25th ult., via soo 
26th, and Halifax 2d inst., arrives in Boston between 10 and 11 o'clock, .M., hay- 
ing made the quickest passage on record. 

. A monument in memory of Mr. Jacob Johnson, father of Andrew Johnson, 
President of the U. 8. A., is dedicated at Raleigh, N. C. , 

19. Conway, Mass., celebrates its centennial anniversary. Oration by the Rey. 
Charles B. Rice, of Danvers, and poem by Harvey Rice, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

24. The new Masonic Temple, corner of Tremont and Boylston streets, Boston, is 
dedicated. The President of the United States is present at the ceremony. 

The Union Pacific Railroad is now open to Julesburg, 376 miles west of Omaha, 
and two daily trains have commenced running each way. 

29. The grand prizes of the Paris Exposition to Americans are awarded to Mr. 
Chapin, Lawrence, Mass., for well conducted factory ; Prof. Hughes, Kentucky, for 
pees telegraph ; Cyrus W. Field, New York, for ocean telegraph , and to Dr. 

. W. Evans, of Paris, for sanitary collection. 

Juty, 1867. 

6. A sale of some of the original MSS. of Sir Walter Scott’s poems and prose 
works is held in London, and the following prices are obtained :—Marmion, 191 

ineas ; the a of the Lake, 264 guineas ; the Vision of Don Roderick, 37 guineas ; 
Rokeby (in detached pieces partly, me post-mark of various districts), 180 
guineas ; Lord of the Isles, 101 guineas ; Introductory History on Ballad Poetry, 54 
ne sky Auchendrane, 27 guineas; Anne of Gierstein, 121 guineas; Waverly, 

vanhoe, the Bridal of Triermian and other papers, with autograph, 130 guineas ; 


Tales of a Grandfather (portion of the original a autograph), 145 


eas ; Castle Dangereus, 33 guineas; Count Robert de 
guineas. The sale therefore realized 1255 am. 

7. Mr. C. H. F. Peters, of Hamilton College Observatory, Clinton, N. Y., 
discovers a new asteroid. It is of the eleventh magnitude, and is still about one 
month before opposition with the sun. The planet promises to be a bright one. 

11. The soldiers’ monument in Chatham, .. dedicated. 

17. Commencement at Harvard College. 

24. By the capsizing of a sail-boat off Bar Harbor, Mount Desert, Me., eight 
ms are drowned, viz.: The Rev. Robert G. Chase and wife, Miss Haupt, Miss 
well and Josiah Harman, Esq., of Philadelphia; Mr. Francis Thomas Clark 

and wife, Ellen Brooks (Wheeler), of Framingham, Mass., and Capt. C. Robinson, 
of Tremont, Me. Miss Julia Blake alone was saved. 

31. The American Institute of Instruction holds its annual session at the Tremont 
Temple, Boston. It was founded in 1830. 


Aveust, 1867. 


1. The Indians are committing serious depredations on our western frontiers. 
Some ten or twelve tribes are in confederation, and many frightful massacres have 


occurred. 
7. The editors and publishers hold their 4th annual convention at Biddeford, Me. 
Mr. Stevens, of the Bangor Times, gives the annual address, which is to be printed. 
- xr = in Stanton, Secretary of War, removed from office. 
; Trbaner & Co., the great foreign publishers and booksellers in London, have just 
issued in a folio volume of 120 pages, with maps,‘a work relative to the explorer 
Tike Honorary Soe D0. Ls bcs sae upon ir, George Paid 
. Honorary of D.C. L. 0! u . rge Pea 
by the University of Oxford. “hs Ti - ’ 


‘aris (a portion only), 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Loa-Boox.—Roll of Officers and Men sailing from Boston to Bilboa, Jamaica, St. 
John’s, Leghorn, &c. Extracted from a — ioe kept by Joshua Benjamin, in 
various craft, chiefly in the Brigantine Sarah. 


A. Cesar Augustus, 1725 [. John Ivory, 
B. Josnva Bensamin, Capt., &c. J. Josiah James, 
John Benjamin (nephew of Capt.), Thos. Jenkins, 
Obt. poe ar. 17, 1726-7 Robert Jones, mate, 
Nicholas Blyth, Carpenter, 1733 L. Sestae Kae, 
Isaac Bonnet, 1728. oe John Lloyd, 
on board ship Hinsdale. > James Lewis, 
Vere com. M. John Maccloud 
Richard Bradridge, 1731 Henry Machan, 
William Brew, 1725 George Mackness, 
John Bridges, 1730 George Marks, 
. Thomas Carnew, boy, 1725-8 ; Michael Marrass, boy, goes 
Seaman, 1732-3 his victuals, 1730-1; seaman, 1732-3 
Robt. Cobham. Served 1 mo. 27 James Mears, mate, 1726 
d. Prest in Jamaica, 1726-7 N. Benj. Nichols, 1726 
George Coleass, mate, 1731 O. Henry Owen, 1727 
Christopher Coulseh, boy, goes . Peter Parry, 1726 
for his victuals, 1730; seaman, 1732 Richard Petty, 1730 
David Cowen, 1730 Benj. Phillips, 1733 
Wn. Cowling, 1728; boatswain, Peter Poor, youth,1728 ; seaman,1730 
Campbell Ors W783 2 Thos, Roberts, 1798 730, 39 
p' ") apprentice, . Thos, , 1728; mate, 1730, 
Lastevaientl lies 1 . Benj. Scoley, 1730 
in 17th year. Henry Shirley, 
. Richard Dennis, Wm. Simmes, youth, 
Stephen Dolby, Henry Skinner, boatswain, 
Samuel Dunn, James Smit 
. Richard Elliot, Bartho. Smithers, 
Charles Emanuel, John Stewart 
. James Fenn, . Christopher Temple, 
. John Gardner, A John Thompson, 
. Abraham Hitchcox, boatswain, Wn. Treble, 
James Hodges, mate, Wm. Tucker, 
Jacob Howard, Carpenter, W. Mathies Watson, 
James Humphrys, mate, 1727-8. Thos. Watson 
i. ya on James Allen, Richard Whellan, 


Goodwin White, 
Joseph Hunting, Carpenter, 1725 


Tue Recorps or MaryLtanp.—A movement has been made in the Convention 
lately held at Annapolis, providing for the collection, arrangement and preservation 
of their early Colonial and State Papers. Maryland has been sadly at fault in relation 
to the preservation of her early History, and we are glad to see that a movement 
been made in the right direction. Their Charter was ted by Charles I., and 
was issued on the of June, 1632, to Sir George Calvert, the First Lord Balti- 
more, by whom it was prepared but before it was ey Rag er he died, and the 
patent was delivered to his son Cecilius, who appointed his brother Leonard Calvert, 
governor of Maryland, fitting out two vessels, the ‘‘ Ark’’ and “‘ the Dove,” in 
ne ena emigrants sailed, and landed at ‘St. Mary’s,” on the 27th of 

August, 1867. C—s. 

Curz ror THE Pracur.—The following clever prescription for the cure of the 
plague occurs in “‘ A new boke Conteyninge. An exortacio’ to thesicke. The sycke 
mans prayer. * * * * A Consolatio’ at buriall. — iii. What soeuer ye do in 
worde or dede, &c.] MDLXI. 8vo. B.L. 27 8.” 
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This little work was printed by William Copland, ** * ‘The colophon runs thus: 


- rinted .- ~~ in saynt 
liyam Co ve . a 
ah fom have published at a time when the metropolis was visited by what 
was called the Plague, and the tract is wound up with the following clever mock 
rescription for its cure :— 
PN Take a pond of good hard penaunce, and wash it wel with the water of youre 
eyes, and let it ly a good whyle at your hert. Take also the best fyne fayth, hope 
and charyte y* you can get, a like quantite of al mixed together, your soule even 
full, and use this confection every day in your lyfe, whiles the plages of reign- 
eth. Then, take both your handes ful of good workes commaun ed of God, and kepe 
them close in a clene conscience from the duste of vayne glory, and ever as you are 
able and se necessite so to use them. This medicine was found wryten in an olde 
byble boke, and it hath been practised and proved true of mani, both men and 
women.’’ Collier’s Bibliog. Account of Early Eng. Literature, Vol. I. p. 93, New 
York, 1866. 


Wentwortus, LL.D.—The conferring of the degree of LL.D. upon our Illinois 
Vice President and Life Member, Hon. John Wentworth, of Chi , by Dartmouth 
College, where he ye in 1836, reminds us that this is the third instance 
where that degree been conferred upon any one of the name of Wentworth. 
That College conferred it upon Gov. John Wentworth, of Portsmouth, N. H., in 
1773; also upon Paul Wentworth, in 1789. This latter gentleman was a native of 
one of the West India Islands ; but, prior to the revolution, passed much time in 
New England, was a short time one of Gov. Wentworth’s counsellors, and was with 
Benj. Franklin one of the Agents of the Colonies in London. He was a liberal bene- 
factor of Dartmouth College. After the revolution, he passed the most of his time 
at the Brandenburgh House, at Hammersmith, near London, but died childless at 
Surinam, in 1793. 


GENEALOGICAL QuERIES.—Information is desired as to the descendants of the fol- 
lowing : 
; oo Shearman, of Dartmouth, who married Sarah Spooner, about 1670. 
2. Jonathan Spooner, of Dartmouth, who married Annes Gidloo, 17 April, 1705. 
. John Tripp, of Dartmouth, who married Rebecca Spooner, 13 Jan. 1712-13. 
. Jabez Delano, of Dartmouth, who married Mary Spooner, 8 Feb. 1709-10. 
. — Allen of Sandwich, who married Anna Spooner, about 1720. 
. Nathaniel Sheppard, of Dartmouth, who m. Experience Spooner, 8 Dec. 1724. 
. Thomas Hammond, of Rochester, who married Sarah Spooner, 6 April, 1721. 
. James Coleman, of Scituate, who married Abigail Spooner, 9 Feb. 1726-7. 
. Lazarus Randall, of Rochester, who married Mercy Spooner, 9 Oct. 1727. 
10. John Spooner, born about 1700, son of Ebenezer of Plymouth, said to have 
settled in North Carolina. ; 
11. Ichabod Bartlett, of Plymouth, who married Susannah Spooner, 6 Nov. 1721. 
. Thomas Polin, of Plymouth, who married Deborah Spooner, Jan. 1733-4. 
. John Lake, o , who married Pimelar Spooner, 18 May, 1738. 
. Nathan Spooner, of Freetown, who married Hannah Corden, 25 Oct. 1746. 
. Wm. Allen, of Barnstable who married Jane Spooner, 27 Dec. 1750. 
: Jabez Tobey, of Dartmouth, who married Anna Spooner, 2 March, 1748-9. 
4 d: , of Dartmouth, who married Mary Spooner about 1750. 
. Ebenezer Jacket, of Freetown, who married Silvi Spooner, 8 June, 1790. 
» Henry Leonard, of Middleboro’, who married Abiah Spooner, 4 June, 1744. 
Josiah Warren, of Middleboro’, who married Joanna Spooner, 5 April, 1740. 
Gamaliel Spooner, of Dartmouth, who married Rebecca Ashley, 25 iy, 1763. 
Amos Merrihem, of Dartmouth, who married Elizabeth Spooner, 2 April, 1762. 
Reuben Gibbs, of , who married Mary S er, 14 Sept. 1794. 
Joseph Rounseville, of Freetown, who married Charity Spooner, 5 Nov. 1757. 
Freeman Pope, of Dartmouth, who married Phebe Spooner, 3 Nov. 1765. 
John Pickens, of Dartmouth, who married Mary Spooner about 1770. 
Joseph Bowman, of , who married Frances Spooner, 26 Jan. 1786. 
Samuel Sanford, of » who married Dry Spooner about 1780. 
Hendrick Winsgar, of , who married Alice Spooner about 1770. 
James Sprague, of , who married Molly — about 1776. 
Benjamin Bronson, of Warren, Conn., who m. Elizabeth Spooner about 1780. 
- Nathan Spooner, of Dartmouth, who married Judith Edmunds, of Freetown, 
25 October, 1764. 


ines in the Vintry upon the three craned wharfe 
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Solomon Harvey, of Dartmouth, who married Lois Spooner, 29 June, 1775. 
James Rouse, of Dartmouth, who married Lucy Spooner, 23 Jan. 1779. 
Nathan Simmons, of Providence, who married Spooner about 1790. 
Wm. Rodman, of Providence, who married Abb Spooner about 1790. 
Edward Stoddard, of Dartmouth, who married Olive Spooner, 14 May, 1777. 
. Levi Doane, of Dartmouth, who married Persis Spooner, 16 Feb. 1780. 

. Loring Taber, of New Bedford, who married rary Merge 16 May, 1791. 

. Simpson Spooner, of New Bedford, who married Sarah Taber, 30 April, 1797. 
. Sylvanus Conant, of , who married Eleanor Spooner about 1790. 


Reading, Ohio, September, 1867. Tuomas SpoonEr. 


More Emicrants Tracep.—While making researches for the Read family in 
a last summer, I accidentally identified some settlers in New England, in 
addition to those whom I sought. At London I examined the will of Thomas Read, 
of Colchester, Essex, carpenter, which was written in July, 1665, and proved in 
March, 1666. In it he speaks of his ‘‘ son Thomas, now liveing in New England in 
America,’’ with his wife and children, and his ‘son-in-law Daniell Bacon now liv- 
ing in New England in America,”’ with his wife Mary, daughter of the testator. 
Other relations are mentioned, but not as having moved to this country. I cannot 
undertake to say which Thomas Read of Messnchasstte this was who came from Col- 
chester, but in Mr. —— Genealogical Dictionary of N. E., we read of a Daniel 
Bacon, who was of Charlestown, Woburn and Newton, and who had, according to 
Jackson’s History of Newton, a wife Mary Read. W. S. A. 
August, 1867. 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. fee celebrated ahtey of es he 
=Currer.—In Bosto as written a work on ‘“ Criminal 
SS Rev. —— Reed » oe % Law,” a “ Life of the Duke of Marl- 


Ib f Bosto . Cut-. borough,” the “‘ Principles of Popula- 
ter, agenda and Bilen 8. Cut- tion,” etc. Vide “ Men of the Time,’’ 


Esty= enna " in loco. 
vthe Rev, Prof, J. Hi Scalye’ Prof ANtuox, Charles, LL.D., July, aged 70 


18, by the i 

. C. Es d r ears. He was born in the city of 

wie late P. Cushing en New York in 1790, graduated at Co- 
REEN—=Ro amd umbia and was appoin 

G BINSON.—New York, July 11, _ ~ of Oreck sp latin 


i junct pro’ 
aoe ee Coeee ond ites Baty of wv : in that institution in 1820. 


Mott Robins a He received the degree of LL.D. from 


,July10, his alma mater in 1831. His editions 


Ratosone=Harris.—In Alban - 
Maj. Rathbone, U.S. A.,andMissCla. of the leading ancient classics are well 
“Warris daughter of the Hon. Ira known to every scholar—and many of 


ra 
Harris. Both bride and m were | them have been republished in Eng- 
with President Lincoln’s ow in the and. In all they amount to about 
ee box at Ford’s Theatre on that fifty.—V. Allibone, in loco. 
tal night of April, now so tragically Barron, Hon. IraM., Worcester, July 18, 
historic. 70 years. He was born in Oxford, 
Syow=Jewett.—In Exeter, N. H., July s., 1797, uated at Brown Uni- 
9, Marshall S.Snow,ofNashville,Tenn.  Yersity in 1819; pursued the study of 


i ; law with Sumner Barstow -, in 
and Miss Nellie F. Jewell, of Exeter. Sutton: Hon Levi Lincols fa Fea.» 


DEATHS. ter, and at the law school in Cam- 

Attson, Sir Archibald, Bart., the histo- bridge; practised law in Oxford till 
rian, recently, 75 years. He was 1834; represented that town in the 
born in Shropshire, 1792, and was edu- § State House of Representatives in 1830, 
cated at the University of Edinburgh = °31 and ’32, and was a Senator the two 
under Professors Stewart, Playfairand following years ; removed his office to 
Leslie. He studied law and became Worcester in 1834; was appointed 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire. Inadditionto | Judgeof Probate for the county of Wor- 
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cester by Gov. Everett in 1836; wasa 
Presidential eT in ~ a = 
paign ; resi the ju ip in 1844, 
an ado oy partnership with Peter 
C. Bacon, Esq., in which he continued 
till 1851, when he retired from the ac- 
tive practice of his profession.— V. His- 
tory of Worcester, p. 212. 

Bates, George, M.D., April 30, aged 82 
years, 6 months and 3 days. He was 
son of Jonathan and Susan Bates of 
Cohasset. Dr. Bates was an old sub- 
scriber to the Register, and had much 
matter in manuscript relative to his 
own family. 

Brap.ze, Samuel, Boston, ‘4 1,aged 88 
years. It was only on the previous 
i” ednesday) night that he celebrated 

is golden wedding at the house of his 
son, N.J. Bradlee, Esq. He was born 
at Dorchester, Mass., Nov. 7, 1778. In 
former years he was en in the 
hardware business, by which he acquir- 
ed a competency. He was well known 
and universally esteemed. 

Brices, Col. Elkanah (at Canton, Mass., 
very suddenly), of Attleboro’, July 23 
1867, aged 79 years, three months and 
23 days. The deceased was on his way 
to Quincy, where he was intending to 
make a visit of a few days. 

Although so far advanced in years, 
he was still ocpenly coment in agri- 
cultural and other business pursuits 
and had ever enjoyed the respect and 
confidence of his townsmen, holding the 

rincipal town offices, and being elected 

a seat in the General Court in 1827- 
"28-29 and ’30, and 1856. He was 
twice chosen a member of the board of 
county commissioners for Bristol coun- 
ty, and his council and services were 
constantly sought as magistrate, sur- 
Veyor and conve a 

was a member of Bristol Lodge 
of Free Masons, and asa public spirited 
citizen, of marked liberality, honesty 
and constant usefulness, will be long 
and honorably remembered. 
_ He in early life took a lively interest 
in military affairs, and on the 25th of 
August, 1818, attained to the office of 
Major of the 4th Regt. of Bristol Coun- 
y _ Brigade, otherwise known as 2d 
rigade of 5th Division. Shepherd 
Leach, of Easton, was then Colonel of 
4th Regt., Benjamin Balcom of Attle- 
boro’ was Lieut. Col., and Cyrus Lo- 
throp Adjutant. He was superseded 
the next year by the election of David 
Manley of Easton to the office of Lieut. 
Col., in the place of Balcom, promoted 
to Colonel, but in 1821 he in turn su- 


poruoted Manley, being elected Colonel 
Major. Under Col. Briggs, Joseph 


Brown, Mrs. Rebecca S., Cambridgeport 


Currine, 


Lane, of Mansfield, was Lieut. Col., and 
John Gilmore, of Easton, Major ; David 
Cobb, of Mansfield, Adjt. Brigadier 
General Shepherd Leach commanded 
the Brigade, and Major General Benja- 
min Lincoln, of New Bedford, com- 
manded the Division. E. W. P 


June 16, aged 55 years, 2 months an 
11 days. She was the wife of Dr. Ar- 
temas Z. Brown, and “ee of the 
late Charles Wellington, D.D. 


Cuase, George Wingate, Stockton, Win- 


ona co., Minnesota, Aug. 13, aged 41, 
of consumption, He was born at Hay- 
erhill, Mass., June 19, 1826. He was 
the author of a History of Haverhill, 
his native town, and of several masonic 
works. He had represented Haverhill 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, and 
was subsequently a clerk in the office 
of the Secretary of State. He was a 
gentleman of scholarly attainments, 
and one who by his genial character 
always made friendsamong those with 
whom he was associ 


iated. 
Criark, Jonas, Esq., Waltham, Sept. 1, 


aged 90 years, 5 months and 17 days. 
e had fived with his wife, Alice Wel- 

lington, who still survives him, 64 

years and 6 months. He formerly re- 
resented the town of Waltham in the 
tate Legislature. w. 


H. 
CRowNINSHIELD, Edward Augustus, Bos- 


ton, July 3, aged 26 years. 

‘“‘The Protestant Church does not 
solemnly canonize her saints, but they 
sleep forever fresh and warm as in life 
in the memory of those they love, and 
wholovethem. It isnot fit that no per- 
manent definite record should be made 
of the virtue and promise of the young 
man whose name heads these words. 
Let this scanty memorial testify at least 
aor | dear he was to all who knew him 
well. 


8. 
Cusuinc, Peter, Dover, N. H., June 15. 


He was youngest son of Thomas and 
Anna (Tuttle) Cushing (Ante, 140), 
and was born in Dover, Feb. 29, 1790. 
Thomas Cushing was eldest son of Peter 
and Mary (Bantam) Cushing, who was 
eldest son of Rev. Jonathan and Eliza- 
beth (Cushing) Cushing, of Hingham, 
Mass. Peter Cushing mar. Sarah, dau. 
of Stoughton Austin, of Dover, and 
leaves descendants. 


Cutter, Hon. Pliny, West Brookfield, 


Aug. 14, aged 84 years. 

4 or Worcester, August. 
He discovered the process of making 
ambrotypes and established the ‘* Aqua- 
rial Goken ** in Central ct., Boston. 


Dersy, John B., Boston, July 8, aged 


75 years, 7 months and 25 days, son 
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of the late John Derby, of Salem. He 
published several small volumes in 
verse and prose. 

Desnon, Daniel, Waltham, July 10, 
aged 73 years. Long and favorably 
known as an upright merchant of Bos- 
ton. He was a native of Maine. 

Dinctey, Pelham Winslow, son of John 
T. Dingley, June 18, aged 30 years, 2 
months and 5 days. 

Frencu, Capt. Henry, U.S. N., E. Bos- 
ton, May 22, aged 57 years. He was 
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Columbian Centinel. He organized the 
present system of ship news reporting, 
and also established the first reading 
room in Boston. He was the publisher 
of the Massachusetts Magazine, and 
subsequently a broker. He joined the 
Massachusetts Charitable Association 
in 1802, and was its Secretary in 1805. 
He took a deep interest in every thing 
relating to the printer’s art, and was a 
man of integrity and of genial and 
pleasant disposition. 


a native of Marblehead, in this State, Gitszrr, ge of Lieut. Col. 


and was intended by his father, Hon. 
Ralph French, who was for many years 
Register of Deeds for Essex county, for 
one of the learned professions, and with 
that view entered Harvard University 
where he remained about two years and « 
a half; but his own predilection for 
the sea led him to enter the naval ser- 


vice in 1828, as a Midshipman on board Harunaway, Doct. 


the frigate Java. 

He served with credit in that capaci- 
ty until 1840, when he was promoted 
to a Lieutenancy ; soon after which he 
served on board the sloop-of-war Vin- 
cennes, and upon the arrival of Com- 
modore Biddle, in the line-of-battle- 
ship Columbus, on the coast of Brazil, 
both bound to the East Indies, was, by 
his order, transferred to the ney 
the Commodore having a preference for 
the Lieutenant. 

After filling acceptably his term of 
Midshipman and Lieutenant, he was’ 

romoted in due course to the rank of 
mmander ; being stationed, both as 
Lieutenant and mmander, at the 
Navy Yard in Boston, and the latter 
part of the time serving as Executive 
Officer. During the war, he command- 
ed the sloop-of-war Preble and the 
steamer Albatross, in the West Gulf 
Squadron, in which station he was re- 
peatedly under fire from the enemy ; and 
after arduous service, by the decision 
of a medical board was relieved of his 


James Winslow and wife Charity 
Hodges, gr. geotagis of Capt. 
Josiah Winslow, and wife Margaret 
Tisdal, gr. er. granddaughter of Kenelm 
Winslow, Jr., and gr. gr. gr. grand- 
daughter of Kenelm Winslow Senr., 
the emigrant, who was one of the 26 
original purchasers of Freetown in 1659. 
Barnaby W.., in Cali- 
fornia, May 2d, aged 55 years, son 
of John Hathaway and wife Betsey 
Winslow. He received his education 
at common schools in Freetown, and 
the Peirce Academy in Middleborough, 
and studied medicine with Doct. Seth 
Pratt at Freetown, where he first com- 
menced to practise, but ere long re- 


moved to Fall River and from thence to 
California among the pioneers from 
New England to that then new coun- 
t 


ry. 
On the maternal side, he was a 
— of James Winslow and wife 

rah Barnaby, gr. grandson of Capt. 
Ambrose Barnaby and wife Elizabeth 
Gardner, gr. gr. grandson of James 
Barnaby and wife Joanna Harlow, 
gr. gr. gr. grandson of James Barnaby, 
of Plymouth, and wife Lydia Bartlett, 
who were united in marriage June 8th 
1647, and gr. gr. gr. gr. grandson 0: 
Robert Bartlett who arrived in the ship 
Ann in July, 1623, and his wife Mary 
Warren, daughter of Richard Warren. 

E. W. P. 


command, for the purpose of returning Harnaway, Joseph, Esq., at Freetown, 


North tor the benefit of his health. 
In 1864, Capt. French was again 
laced on duty in the Navy Yard, in 
ton, where he first suffered an at- 
tack of paralysis in September, from 
which he y tar i recovered and re- 
sumed his duties; but a second at- 
tack, in December following, so far 
prostrated him as to render him ever 
after unfit for active service. 
Gusert, Samuel, Boston, July 9, aged 
89 years and 7 months. 
He was born in Boston and educated 
a printer in the office of Benjamin Rus- 
sell, and subsequently became book- 
keeper in the counting-room of the 


son of John and Betsey ( Winslow) 
Hathaway. Dyed genealogy, see Dr. 
Barnaby W. Hathaway, whose brother 
he was.) Thegleceased fitted for college 
at Bristol Academy in Taunton, under 
the private instructions of Rev. Thomas 
An , of Berkley, author of a work 
entitled ‘‘ The old Jersey Captive, ”’ 
and uated at Brown University in 
Providence, R. I., in 1820. He read 
law in the office of Hon. Rufus Bacon 
in Freetown, and located for practice 
in Troy (now Fall River), where he re- 
mained till 1837, when he returned to 
Freetown, and became widely and fa- 
vorably known as a temperance lectur- 
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er, and for his labors in the Washin 
nian movement, being what was then 
termed a reformed drunkard. Re- 
turned to, and again commenced the 
ractice of law at Fall River in 1844, 
m which town (now city) he was 
once elected a Representative to the 
General Court. He was a nephew of 
Washington Hathaway, Esq., the first 
established lawyer at Freetown. 


E. W. P. 

Mus, Abraham, New York, July 8, 
71 years. 

Rock, John S., Esq., Boston, Dec. 3. He 
was a well known colored lawyer of 
Boston. A short time ago, on motion 
of Hon. Charles Sumner, he was admit- 
ted to practise in the U. S. Supreme 
Court at Washington, being the first col- 


ored man who ever enjoyed the privilege. ° 


Rovunsevitt, William J., at East Free- 
town, July 19, aged 44 years. He was 
a son of Jefferson Rounsevill, grandson 
of Rev. William Rounsevill, gr. grand- 
son of Capt. Levi Resse. . gr. 
grandson of William Reuss and 
wife Elizabeth Macomber, gr. gr. gr. 
grandson of Philip Rounsevill, who 
os grey to America about the year 
1700, and was gr. gr. gr. gr. grandson 
of William hat gg aan, 
Devonshire co., England. _&. W. P. 
ave me. an, Enna, Vt., July 
1, a 5 years. e was grandson 
of the celebrated Capt. Phinehas Ste- 
vens, the hero of ‘* Number Four.”— 
(V. Memoir of Gen. John Stark, p. 
375.) He was an enterprising farmer, 
and President of the Vermont Histori- 
cal Society. His knowledge of books 
relating to American History, and of 
the MSS. still preserved among the 
families of the public men of the Revo- 
lutionary and subsequent periods of our 
history, was very extraordinary. He 
was, until a stroke of paralysis depriv- 
ed him of the power of locomotion, in 
the habit of travelling about the coun- 
try, collecting facts relative to Ameri- 
can MSS., books and documents, and 
uently supplying the deficiencies in 
the best sets in public and private hands. 
His son Henry Stevens, F. S. A., 
mt for American beoks for the Bri- 
tish Museum, probably the 
most thorough and extensive knowledge 
of American books of any man living 
and has made a great mark in England 
as a bibliographer during the last twen- 
ty years or more. He always signs 
himself ‘* Henry Stevens of Vermont.”’ 
The deceased was also father of B. F. 
Stevens, of London, of the well-known 
firm of Stevens Brothers, booksellers. 
Wentwortu, Thomas, at Rochester, N. 


Deaths. 


[October, 


H., aged 88 years, 4 months and 22 
days; born at that place7th Feb., 1779. 
His wife, Lydia Odiorne, stilllives. He 
was a descendant of William Went- 
worth, the first settler through Ezekiel® 
and Elizabeth, John* and Martha 
(Miller) Wentworth, Richard‘ and Re- 
becca (Knox) Wentworth, Isaac’ and 
Abigail (Nutter) Wentworth. Rev. 
Danielé Wentworth, now living at 
Skowhegan, Me., born 16th July, 1783, 
is a brother of the deceased 


Wyman, Thomas Bellows, at Charles- 


town, Mass., June 24th. The esteemed 
ualities of a loyal and good citizen in 
the unadorned walk of private life were 
unquestionably his for many useful and 
industrious years. Not usual is it to 
get an outline of a pedigree so full and 
exact. Born May 1, 1794. Son of 
William and Ma (Gibson) Wyman, 
of Walpole, N. H., born 1750: 1764. 
Grandson (1) of Ezekiel (son of 
John) and Abigail (Wyman) Wyman 
1712 : 1713. (2) of Abraham an 
Esther (Fox) Gibson, 1735 : 1743. 
Gr. grandson (v of John and Re- 
(Reed) Wyman, 1672 : 1679. 
(2) of William (f. of / ¥%¢ and 
Abigail (Stearns) Wyman, 1685 : 1691. 
3) of Abraham and Mary (Wheeler) 
ibson, of Stow, 1701 : 1707. (4) of 
Thomas and Rebecca (French) Fox, 
of Concord, 1706: —— Great gr. 
grandson of (1) John and Mary (Car- 
— Wyman, 1648 : 1648. (2) of 1 
an pe Reed, 1641 : 1651. 
(3) of William and Prudence (Put- 
nam) Wyman, of Woburn, 1656 : 1662. 
(4) of John and Elizabeth (Bigelow 
Stearns, of Watertown, 1654 : 1657. 
(5) of Timothy and Rebecca (Gates) 
Gibson, of Sudbury, &., 1679 : 1682. 
6) of Deliverance and Mary (Davis) 
heeler, of Stow, &c., 1663 : 1663. 
(7) of Samuel and Ruth (Knight) Fox, 
of Concord, 1670 : 16**. (8) of Joseph 
and Rebecca ( ) French, of 
Bedford. Great gr. gr. grandson of 
(1) John and Sarah (Nutt) W. i 
(2) Rev. Thomas and Mary Carter. 
(3) William and Mabel (Kendal!) Reed. 
(4) Francis and Sarah (Tidd) Kendall. 
(5) Francis and Abigail (Reed) Wy- 
man, all of Woburn. (6) Thomas and 
Ann (Holyoke) Putnam, of Salem. (7) 
John and Sarah (Mixer) Stearns. (8) 
John and Mary ( Warren) Ed of 
Watertown. dgee j and Elizabeth 
(Erington) Gibson, of Watertown, of 
Cambridge. (10) Stephen and Sarah 
(Woodward) Gates, of Cambridge. 
(11) Thomas and Sarah (Wood) Wheel- 
er. (12) Simon and Mary (Blood) Da- 
vis. (13) Eliphalet and Mary (Wheel- 
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er) Fox. (14) Jonathan and Ruth 1576) and his wife Rebecca. (19) Ste- 
( La ae Knight. wag Joseph and | er and Ann Gates, of Cambridge, &., 
Elizabeth (Knight) French. Great gr. rom Hingham, England. (20) George 
¢ gr. grandson of (1-2) Miles Nutt, of | and Mary Woodward. (22) William 
Voburn, &c. (8) John and Margaret § and Margaret Wood, of Concord. (23) 
Tidd, of Woburn. (10) William and Dolor Davis, of Concord, and wife 
Mabel (Kendall) Reed, of Woburn. Margaret, daughter of Capt. Simon 
(11) John and Priscilla Putnam, of Willard. (24) James and Eleanor 
Salem. (12) Edward Holyoke, of Salem, Blood of Concord. (25) Thomas and 
and wife Prudence, daughter of Rev. | Rebecca Fox, of Concord. (26) Geor, 
John Stockton, of Kinholt. (13) and Katharine Wheeler, of Concord. 
Isaac and Mary Stearns, of Water- (28) John and Priscilla Wright, of 
town. (14) Isaac and Sarah Mixer, Woburn. (29) Richard an Mary 
of Watertown. (16) John and Mar- French, of Cambridge. (27 and 30) 
ret Warren, of Watertown. (17) Philipand Marger Knight, of Charles- 
ohn and Rebecca Gibson, of Cam- town, Woburn and Topsfield. All from 
bridge. (18) Abraham Erington, of | Europe eagly. Mr. W. years ago was 
Cambridge, born 1622 (son of widow member of the Kina Sotomon LopcE 
Anne, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne-—b. of Free and Accepted Masons.  w. 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY. 
[Prepared by Wa. B. Trask, Historiographer of the Society.] 


Porter, William Smith, a corresponding member of the Society, died in New 
Haven, Conn., June 11, 1866, aged 66. He was son of Joseph and Susanna (Langdon) 
Porter, and was born in Farmington, Conn., Oct. 28, 1799; graduated at Yale College 
in 1825. The first year after his graduation he was Acting Professor of Mathematics 
in Jefferson College. From 1826 to 1829 he studied theology in the Theological De- 
partment of this College, and afterwards preached for a time in Prospect, Conn. He 
was subsequently the Editor of an Anti-Slavery Newspaper in Boston, a Teacher in 
Monson, Mass., and a Surveyor in Farmington, Conn. He removed to New Haven 
about 1850, and was there much engaged in statistical labors, For a number of years 
past he has been the Editor of the Connecticut Register. His death, which was quite 
sudden, resulted from an attack of paralysis. He married, in 1831, Miss Jane Bradley, 
daughter of Zebul Bradley, of New Haven. He survived her and all but one of his six 
children.—[ Copied from No.7 of the printed Series of the Obituary Record of Gradu- 
ates of Yale College.] 

Mr. Porter was made a corresponding member in 1847. 


Lang, Hon, Ebenezer, LL.D., a corresponding member, died at Sandusky, Ohio’ 
June 12, 1866, aged 72. He was born at Northampton, Mass., Sept. 17, 1793. He 
was son of Capt. Ebenezer and Marian (Chandler, née Griswold) Lane. He was de- 
scended from William Lane, one of the early settlers of Dorchester, Mass. On the 
maternal side, his mother, Marian Chandler, was a descendant of Henry Wolcott, also 
of Dorchester (1630), who went to Windsor, Conn., in 1636. ~ 

William Lane had two sons, George,? and Andrew, both of whom came, it is sup- 
posed, from England, with their father. They were early settlers at Hingham, Mass. 
William had, also, four daughters, viz.: Elizabeth,2 who married Thomas Rider, lived 
in Boston; Mary,? married Mr. Long, lived in Hingham, widow in 1690, married Joseph 
Farnsworth; the other daughters married, one to ‘Thomas Lincoln, “ the cooper,” the 
other to Nathaniel Baker, both of Hingham. 

Andrew? Lane, son of William,! had four sons and three daughters. John, the 
second son of: Andrew,” baptized June 30, 1648, died in Norton, Nov, 23, 1712; had 
ten children by his two wives, the eldest child of whom was Samuel,4 born in Hingham, 
March 16, 1718, died in Attleborough, Mass., Dec. 7, 1725. Samuelt Lane had two 
sons, John’ and Eb 5 Ebenezer,> born in 1712; in 1735, married Bethiah Shaw, 
who died Jan. 19, 1787, aged 91. He died in 1791. Ebenezer® had eleven children, 
of whom, Ebenezer,® born Feb. 10, 1747, died in Northampton, June 6, 1808; married 
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1, Phoebe Parsons; 2, Martha Phelps; 3, Marian Chandler; the latter was the mother 
of our member, The above particulars are gathered from a pamphlet, 4to. pp. 6, com- 
piled by Judge Lane, entitled—*‘ An imperfect list of Descendants of Job Lane, William 
Lane, of Dorchester, and William Lane, of Boston, with notices of some others of the 
same name.” 

The children of Hon. Ebenezer? Lane, our member, are Ebenezer 8.° Lane, Frances 
Elizabeth,’ married Alfred Chesebrough, and William Griswold’ Lane. The memoir 
of Judge Lane will be found in this number of the Register, pp. 301—313. He accept- 
ed membership Feb. 13, 1857. 


Pirer, Solomon, a resident member, died at Boston, Oct. 15, 1866, aged 77. He 
was the eldest of ten children of Solomon and Susanna — Piper, and was born in 
Temple, N. H., July 19, 1789. He was a descendant of Nathaniel Piper, who came 
from England, settled in Ipswich, Mass., and died in 1676, having had nine children, 
the youngest of whom, Jonathan,? moved to Concord, Mass., where he died, May 11, 
1752, having had children, the youngest of whom, Joseph,’ married Esther, daughter of 
Henry Wright, of Westford, Mass. Joseph? and Esther (Wright) Piper had nine chil- 
dren, of whom the sixth was Solomon,‘ born in Concord, Mass., Oct. 20, 1754, married 
Sept. 28, 1788, Susanna, daughter of Rufus Pratt, of Greenwich, Mass, Solomon,‘ 
(father of our member) died Dec. 20, 1827. See Hist. Dublin, N. H., p. 382—384 ; 
Blood’s Hist. of Temple, N. H., pp. 239, 240. 

Mr. Piper aided in the publication of the History of Dublin, and was the author of 
Genealogy of the Family of Solomon Piper, of Dublin, N, H., Boston, 1849, 8vo. 
pp. 20. He was elected a resident member in 1864. 

A memoir, by Rev. William P. Tilden, of Boston, will be found in this volume of the 
Register, pp. 205—207. 


Swett, Col. Samuel, a resident member, died at his residence in Hancock street, 
Boston, October 28, 1866, aged 84. He was son of Dr. John Barnard and Charlotte 
(Bourne) Swett, born in Newburyport, June 9, 1782; was fitted for college at the 
Grammar school in Newburyport, by his father (grad. H. C. 1771,) who died in New- 
buryport, of yellow fever, Aug. 16, 1796, at the age of 46. This delayed his entering 
Harvard College till late in that season, In the mean time a subscription was raised to 
defray his college expenses, by the friends of his father. In the winter of his junior 
year he kept school in Lexington. He graduated in the class of 1800, After leaving 
college he studied law in Exeter, with Judge Jeremiah Smith, till March, 1801, when 
he was requested by his classmate, William Pilsbury, to take his place in the funded 
school in Roxbury, that he might accept the invitation of his father to join him in 
Charleston, where the young man died in September of 1801, aged 26 years, Mr. 
Swett accordingly kept school till the following July, when he continued the study of 
law with Judge Charles Jackson (H. C, 1793), and a short time with Judge Edwar 
Livermore, and commenced practice, in Salem, in 1803. He married Aug. 25, 1807, 
Lucia, daughter of Hon. William Gray. In 1810, he relinquished the practice of law, 
and removed to Boston, spending the summers, for several years, on a farm in Cam- 
bridge, and became a partner in the firm of William B. Swett & Co. In the last year 
of the war of 1812, he entéred the army as a volunteer, in the staff of Gen. Izard, in 
which he served as a topographical engineer, through the whole of the campaign, with 
the rank of Major. Soon after the peace—Bonaparte returning from Elba—he went to 
Europe, and saw much of the allied armies while engaged in the war, and published an 
account of his tour in the Boston Daily Advertiser. He was Aid de Camp to Gov. 
Brooks; was a member of the Common Council in 1823; was also a member of the 
board of School Committee, and for three years a Representative to the General Court. 
In 1819, he again visited Europe, with his wife, for her health, where he passed a year. 
She died May 15, 1844, aged 55 years. He had five children, four sons and one daugh- 
ter, of whom two sons and the daughter are living. He had eight grandchildren. 
His eldest son, William Gray Swett, graduated at H. C. in 1828, studied Divinity, and 
was settled as a Unitarian minister in Lexington and Lynn, He died in Charlestown, 
Feb. 5, 1843. A pamphlet, containing five of his sermons and two pieces of poetry, 
was printed in 1843, after his decease. The second son of Col. Swett was Samuel 
Bourne Swett, physician at Exeter, N. H. The third son, John Barnard Swett, of 
Bristol, R. I., died March 27, 1867. The daughter, Lucia Gray Swett, married 
Francis Alexander, artist; resides with her husband and children in Florence, Italy. 

Col. Swett took a great interest in military matters. He was was chosen the first 
commander of the New England Guards, organized in Boston, Sept. 22, 1812. He 
was a frequent contributor to the newspapers, and furnished several articles for the 
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Register, the last of which was printed in Volume xviii. for 1864, page 61, entitled 
“Horatio Greenough, the designer of Bunker Hill Monument.” This was the sub- 
stance of two papers read before our Society, Aug. 5, and Nov. 4, 1863. He attended, 
often, the meetings of the Society, and occasionally read short articles. It was quite 
amusing, at times, to witness his fervor, while presenting his brief productions. The 
elevation of voice and distinctness of articulation manifested by our octogenarian friend 
were indeed remarkable. Some two years before his death we had an opportunity of 
vitnessing his agility, the wonderful elasticity of his step as he ran up the winding 
stairs that led to one of the offices in State street he was in the habit of visiting. Until 
near the close of his career his own somewhat numerous business affairs were person- 
ally attended to. 

He became a member of the Society in 1846, the next year after its organization. 

Col, Swett was a descendant in the seventh generation from John Swett, one of the 
ninety-one grantees of Newbury, Dec. 7, 1642, through Benjamin,? who married Hester 
Weare; John,? who married Bethiah Page; Joseph ;4 Samuel,5 the maiden name of 
whose wife was Anna Woodbury; John Barnard¢ and Charlotte (Bourne) Swett, the 
parents of our member. See Register, vi. 49—62. Thacher’s Medical Biography, ii. 106. 

Of the publications of Col. Swett we have seen the following: An Address, deliv- 
ered at Salem, July 4, 1806, on a military celebration of the day by the Brigade and 
Regimental Officers, late Commissioned Officers and Three Independent Companies. 
At the request of the Officers. By Major Samuel Swett. Boston: 1806. 8vq. pp. 20.— 
An Abstract of Baron De Rogniat’s Considerations on the Art of War. With Notes. 
Boston : 1817. 8vo. pp. 24.—A Friend of the South in answer to Remarks on Dr. Chan- 
ning’s Slavery. 12mo. pp. 19.—Historical and Topographical Sketch of Bunker Hill 
Battle. Boston: 1818. 12mo. pp. 104, being an Appendix to Col. David Humphreys’s 
Life of General Putnam.—Notes to his Sketch of Bunker Hill Battle. Boston: Dec, 
1825. 8vo. pp. 34.*—History of Bunker Hill Battle. With.a Plan. Second edition, 
much enlarged, with new information derived from the surviving soldiers present at the 
celebration of the 17th June last, and Notes. Boston: 1826. 8vo. pp. 30.—History of 
Bunker Hill Battle, with a plan. Third edition, with Notes. Boston: 1827. 8vo. pp. 
58.—Sketches of a few distinguished men of Newbury and Newburyport, No.1. Capt. 
Moses Brown, of the United States Navy. Boston: 1846. 12mo. pp. 24.—Who was 
the Commander at Bunker Hill? with Remarks on Frothingham’s History of the Bat- 
tle. With an Appendix. Boston: 1860. pp. 39.t—Return of an Old Man to his 
Native Place. No. III. [Containing a sketch of Miss Frazier.]—Defence of Col. 
Timothy Pickering, against Bancroft’s History. Boston: 1859. 12mo. pp. 12.—Re- 
marks concerning Richard Bourne and his Descendants, by 8. Swett, at the first Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Cape Cod Association, with additions, pp. 2.—Original Planning 
and Construction of Bunker Hill Monument. With engravings. From the New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register. Albany: 1864. 8vo. pp. 9. 


Urprxez, Wilkins, a corresponding member, died at Kingstown, R. I., Jan. 14, 
1867, aged 83. His earliest ancestor, in this country, of which we have any 
account, was Dr. Gilbert Updike, a German physician of some celebrity, who settled on 
Lloyd’s Neck, Long Island. When Col. Nichols reduced New York, in 1664, Dr, 
Updike and his three brothers, Richard, Daniel and James, went to Rhode Island. 
Gilbert married a daughter of Richard Smith, who was from Gloucestershire, Eng., the 
friend of Roger Williams. Mr. Smith settled in 1641 near where Wickford now is. 
Dr. Updike had three sons, Lodowick,? Daniel? and James.2 His three brothers above 
mentioned, were engaged in the “great swamp fight,” in 1675; Richard was there 
killed, and Daniel and James dangerously wounded, Of the sons, Lodowick? alone 
survived his father. He married Catharine, daughter of Thomas Newton. Lodowick? 
died about the year 1737, and left several children: Daniel,’ Esther,? Catharine,* 
Sarah,? Abigail* and Martha,? Richard,’ the eldest, having died before his father. 
The children of Daniel? Updike were Lodowick,4 born July 12, 1725; Mary,‘ born 
April 11, 1727; Gilbert‘ and Wilkins. Richard* was ancestor of the late Daniel E. 
Updike, of Wickford, Mrs, Noyes, &c. His sons were Richard‘ and John,4 who were 
both sea captains. 

When Major Richard Smith, Jr., made his will, in 1692, he devised to Lodowick? Up- 
dike, son of Gilbert, his homestead and other large tracts of land in and about Wick- 





* Noticed by John Fellows in The Veil Removed, &c. New York: 1843. 12mo. pp. 231. 

+ This was replied to by Mr. Richard Frothingham, Jr., in a pamphlet, entitled “The Command in the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, with a reply to ‘Remarks on Frothingham’s History of the Battle, by 8. Swett.’ ” 
Boston: 1850. Syvo. pp. 56. 
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ford. These ancestral estates have continued in the family down to a late day. 
Wickford, as a village, was formerly called Updike’s Newtown, and is so put down on 
old maps. The original building was burnt in the Indian war and another erected. 
The present house, now owned by the Congdon family, contains, it is said, some of the 
materials of the old one. 

Daniel? Updike was for twenty-four years Colony Attorney General of Rhode Island. 
One of his sisters was grandmother of the late Prof. Goddard. Lodowick,‘ son of 
Daniel, inherited the largest portion of the Smith and Updike property around Wick- 
ford in Quidnesit, and south to Annoquatucket River. He married Abigail Gardiner, 
daughter of John Gardiner, and grand-daughter of William Gardiner, of Boston Neck ; 
and through her the subject of this sketch was connected with the Rev. John Sylvester 
John Gardiner, of Boston, and Robert H. Gardiner, of Maine. 

Being a man of wealth and having a good position in society, Mr. Updike’s family 
had all the advantages of education and social intercourse the country could then afford. 
His house stood near the high road for travel along the shore between Boston and New 
York, and Dr. Franklin and other men of distinction frequently availed themselves of 
the hospitality of a friend, instead of stopping at the ordinary country taverns of the 
time. There was constant intercourse, also, with the educated families of Newport. 
He died June 6, 1804, in the 80th year of his age, leaving six sons and five daughters. 
A blank leaf of an old folio edition of Beza’s Latin Bible, printed in 1607, contains the 
entries of the births of eleven children of Lodowick+ Updike, of North Kingstown; and 
of these, Wilkins*®, the youngest, the subject of this notice, was born in that town, Sat- 
urday, January 8, 1784, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Wilkins Updike was at the proper age placed in the academy at Plainfield, Connecti- 
cut, a fine classical school, which he had been fitted to enter by the preliminary instruc- 
ions furnished him by teachers at home. On leaving the academy he studied law 
for a time in the office of Hon. James Lanman, afterwards Senator in Congress from 
Connecticut. In Newport he subsequently prosecuted his studies in the offices of Hon. 
William Hunter, and Hon, Asher Robbins, and in the office of the late Elisha Potter, 
in Little Rest, R. I. He was admitted to the practice of the law in 1808, and soon 
obtained a good degree of reputation in his profession. He married, Sept. 23, 1809, 
Abby, daughter of Walter Watson, of South Kingstown. They were married in New 
London, by a Congregational clergyman, the Rev. Mr. McEwen. Mrs. Updike died 
many years before her husband, leaving several children: Thomas B, Updike, now 
living in Manchester, adjoining Pittsburg, Pa.; Hon. Casar A. Updike, late Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of Rhode Island; Walter W. Updike, attorney at law, 
now deceased. Her daughters were Mrs. R, K. Randolph, Mrs. Samuel Rodman, 
Mrs. H. A. Hidden, Mrs. John F. Greene, Mrs. John Eddy, and Mrs. Aritis T. Updike. 
After marriage he resided a while at Tower Hill, for two or three years on the home- 
stead in North Kingstown, and went thence to Kingston (called at that time Little Rest), 
where he remained until his death. For many_successive periods Mr. Updike was a 
member of the Khode Island Legislature. His wit and peculiar style of eloquence always 
gave him great influence in the General Assembly. Hon. S.G. Sherman, now associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and Edward H. Hazard, Esq., of Providence, were stu- 
dents of the profession of the law in his office, 

Mr. Updike devoted much time to collecting the scattered materials floating in tradi- 
tion or to be found in books or letters, for memoirs of the lawyers who belonged toa 
preceding generation, and in 1842 he published in an octavo volume, pages 311, his 
Memoirs of the Rhode Island Bar. But for those memoranda which he with great 
patience and assiduity collected, much interesting matter relating to these individuals 
would have been, undoubtedly, forever lost and forgotten. Their names are as follows: 
Henry Bull, James Honyman, Daniel Updike (his grandfather), Augustus Johnson, 
Oliver Arnold, Henry Marchant, William Channing, Henry Goodwin, Rouse J. Helme, 
John Cole, Archibald Campbell, Jacob Campbell, James M. Varnum, Matthew Robin- 
son, Robert Lightfoot. ° 

In 1847, Mr. Updike published his great work, entitled—History of the Episcopal 
Church in Narragansett, Rhode Island; including a History of other Episcopal Churches 
in that State; with an Appendix, containing a reprint of a work now extremely rare, enti- 
tled ** AMenica DissecteD,” by the Rev. J. Macsparran, D.D. With Notes containing 
Genealogical and Biographical accounts of distinguished men and Samilies, &c. It is an 
octavo volume of 533 pages; with a steel portrait of Rev. James McSparran, D.D. 
Dr. McSparran, who was sent over by the English Society for Propagating the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, in 1721, and who had remained pastor of the church for many years, 
married, May 22, 1722, Miss Hannah Gardiner, daughter of William Gardiner, of 
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Boston Neck. The wife of the Doctor, therefore, was an aunt of Mr. Updike. The 
sermons and letters of Dr. McSparran were in possession of the latter, as also a large , 
collection of pamphlets and papers connected with the history of the Church, Nearly 
all the large landed proprietors of Narragansett had been supporters of the Episcopal 
Church—buttresses of the church, many of them—supporting it from without. Mr. 
Updike opened a correspondence with people in all parts of the country to obtain mate- 
rials for his work, and the result of this was incorporated in the book. He has given 
nearly the whole church record as a text, and then in smaller type furnishes such in- 
formation as he could collect as to the subjects or persons named in it. In this way he 
was enabled to incorporate sketches of all the old Episcopal clergymen and their 
churches, and genealogical accounts of the principal church families. ‘The introduction 
of the church into this country, the attempt to introduce Bishops here, and its influence 
on the question of the Revolution of 1776, the controversies which took place in the 
church, and various matters connected with the country, its climate, population and 
society are largely treated of. 

Mr. Updike had thought of undertaking another literary work. He had in his pos- 
session the journal of the convention of Rhode Island which adopted the Constitution 
of the United States. He had intended to publish this with his recollections of the 
history of that event, and of the times of the men who figured in it. But his health 
began to fail, and he sent the journal to the General Assembly, and Judge Staples is 
now engaged in preparing it for publication. 

There is a portrait of Mr. Updike, by Lincolm, said to be excellent both as a picture 
and as a likeness, when he was in the full maturity of his physical and mental powers. 
It is a radiant face, suggestive of strength and enjoyment. He was a’man of great 
power and influence, and he seemed to know how and when to exert it; a man of 
marked originality, who will not be forgotten by his cotemporaries, nor lost sight of 
historically, at least, by those who may peruse his valuable publications. 

We are indebted for much of the material incorporated in the above sketch to. two 
articles published in the Providence Journul of January 31, and February 11, 1867. 


Kine, Hon. John Alsop, a corresponding member, died at his residence in Jamaica, 
L.I., Sunday afternoon, July 7, 1867, aged 79. He was the eldest son of the distin- 
guished Hon. Rufus King, and was born in New York city in February, 1788. His 


grandfather, Richard King, settled in Watertown, Mass., says Bond, as early as 1740, 
where he kept a shop, being by trade a housewright, and was connected in business 
with Ebenezer Thornton, being specially engaged in procuring timber for house and 
ship building. In 1745, he was appointed by Gov, Shirley, as Commissary of the 
troops destined for Annapolis Royal. In 1746, soon after his return from that expedi- 
tion, he moved to Scarborough, Me., where the residue of his life was spent in agricul- 
tural and mercantile pursuits. He became the owner of nearly three thousand acres of 
land there, divided into several valuable farms, and was for many years one of the: 
largest exporters of lumber in the District of Maine. He also served the public, long. 
and faithfully, as a Justice and in many other capacities. His talents were such as in 
another sphere of labor would have secured him an honorable position amongst the 
intellectual men of the day. In public life he was honored and esteemed, in private life- 
he was loved. He died at his residence near Dunstan Landing, March 27, 1775, aged: 
57 years. His first wife was Isabella Bragdon, of York, Me., by whom he had one 
son Rufus (father of our member), and two daughters, Mary and Paulina, both of. 
whom married physicians, Hon. Kobert Southgate and Dr. Aaron Porter. Isabella, 
the mother, died Oct. 19,1759. The second wife of Richard King was Mary, daughter 
of Samuel Black, of York, born Oct. 8, 1736, married Jan, 31, 1762. Their children 
were Richard, Isabella, Dorcas, William, Betsey, and Cyrus, Two of these sons were 
men of such distinction it is well here to note them. William, born Feb. 9, 1768; died 
June 17, 1852; long known as Gen. King, was the first Governor of the State of Maine. 
He settled at Bath, and at one period is said to have been the largest ship-owner in the 
United States, with theexception of Lt.-Gov. Gray, of Salem. He was also Commissioner 
on the Spanish claims, and Collector of the port of Bath. His youngest brother, Cyrus, 
born in Scarborough, Sept. 16,1772; died April 25, 1817; a distinguished lawyer and 
an eloquent pleader. He was the private secretary of his eldest brother, Rufus, while 
the latter was minister plenipotentiary to Great Britain. He settled in Saco, Me., mar- 
ried in October, 1797, Hannah, daughter of Capt. Seth Storer, of Scarborough; had 
five children. He was a Representative to Congress in 1812, and as a military man 
rose to the rank of major general. 

Mr. Richard King, the elder, had three brothers, David, Josiah and William. It is 
highly probable, says Southgate, in his History of Scarborough (Maine Hist. Coll., 
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Vol. iii.), that Richard King was descended from the Kings of Kittery, who were settled 
there during the seventeenth century. 

Rufus King, eldest son of the preceding, and the father of our member, was born in 
Scarborough, in the then District of Maine, in the year 1755. After completing his 
a ao studies at Dummer Academy in Byfield, he entered Harvard College, where 

e graduated in 1777; was the next year an aid to Sullivan in an expedition against 
the British in Rhode Island; removed to Newburyport, where he studied law with the 
distinguished Judge Theophilus Parsons ; was admitted to the bar in 1780; afterwards 
a representative from Newburyport to the Massachusetts Legislature; a delegate to 
Congress in 1784, at which body, in New York, in March 1785, he introduced a reso- 
lution prohibiting slavery in the territory north-west of the Ohio; was a member of 
the convention in 1787 to form the present Constitution of the United States, as also 
of the Massachusetts convention for considering that Constitution; was elected with 
Gen. Philip Schuyler, the first United States Senator from New York in 1789, having 
removed to New York city the year previous; was with his former colleague, Gen. 
Schuyler, elected senator under the Constitution of the United States; was re-elected 
for another term in 17965, resigned in 1796 to accept the mission to England from Gen. 
Washington, who had previously tendered him the Department of State, which Mr, 
King had declined. He remained at the English Court during the administration of 
Mr. Adams, and two years of that of Mr. Jefferson, with great honor and advantage to 
his country. He was again United States Senator in 1813 and in 1820; filled other 
important offices ; was appointed Minister to the British Court by John Quincy Adams 
in 1825, but was prevented by disease from entering upon the active discharge of his 
duties. After about a year he returned to his home at Jamaica, Long [sland, where 
he died, April 29, 1827, aged 72. The long and brilliant career of Rufus King as an 
orator, statesman and diplomatist, possesses unusual interest to the student of American 
history. Few men have left so fair a mark or so good a record, 

Hon. Rufus King married Mary, daughter of John Alsop, an opulent merchant of 
New York city, who represented that city in the Colonial Legislature, and was a dele- 
gate tothe first Continental Congress in 1774. He died in 1794. (See Barrett's [Sco- 
ville’s] Old Merchants of New York City, Second Series, pages 294, 295.) 

Hon. Rufus King had several distinguished sons. We will note them in inverse 
order. Edward, the youngest son, said to have been the cleverest of them all, was 
born in 1795, and migrated to Cincinnati, where he died in 1831. He married a daugh- 
ter of Gov. Worthington, and greatly distinguished himself as Speaker of the Ohio 
Senate. He was defeated by only a single vote as a candidate for United States Senator 
in the caucus of his party that elected Ewing at his first term. It is said that Henry 
Clay has left it recorded as having given his unqualified opinion that « Edward King 
was the most eloquent speaker he ever heard.” 

The next brother was the late Hon. James G. King, born in 1791; one of the most 
eminent bankers this country ever produced, He was assistant Adjutant-General of 
the State Artillery during the war of 1812; was a prominent member of the Thirty-first 
Congress, as was also his eldest brother, John Alsop King. His mercantile career was 
an honorable and eventful one. (See Hunt’s Lives of Eminent Merchants.) 

The next oldest brother, Hon. Charles King, born in New York, March 16, 1789, is 
the present distinguished President of Columbia College. He served through two 
campaigns during the last war with England, and was elected a member of the Assem- 
bly in 1813, At the close of his Legislative term he was offered the nomination to 
Congress, at the early age of twenty-two. This he modestly declined, and has since 
refused all political preterment. He has devoted himself, wholly—with the exception 
of a short mercantile career—to literary pursuits, in which he has gained an enviable 
distinction. He established and edited the New York American, with the aid of James 
Hamilton and Johnston Verplanck. Afterwards this paper was merged in the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, of which journal he became an associate editor, until his 
withdrawal to accept the Presidency of the College, which situation he still honorably 
fills. 

John Alsop King (our member) has been, more in political life than any of his 
brothers. During his youth, as before stated, his father was Minister to England, and 
therefore his two sons, John A. and Charles King enjoyed greater educational advan- 
tages than could have been received in this country at the time. They were both edu- 
cated at “* Harrow,” and were the school-mates of Lord Byron, Sir Robert Peel and 
other men of eminence. In 1812, John A. King was mustered into the service of the 
United States, and served during the war as Lieutenant of a troop of horse, which 
company was then the body-guard of Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of the State, and 
commander of the United States forces.in New. York city. He six times represented 
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Queen’s County in the Assembly—during the years 1819, ’20, ’21,’32, ’38 and ’40, 
and was a member of the Senate in 1823, He was Secretary of the English Legation 
under his father in 1825, and a leading member of the House of Representatives in the 
Thirty-first Congress, 1849, 1851. His Congressional career was marked by an event 
that created no little interest at the time. There was a deficiency in the revenue ap- 
propriations that compelled Mr. Meredith, then Secretary of the Treasury, to lay up 
many of our revenue cutters and discharge the crews. Howell Cobb, the Speaker of 
the House, and the whole democratic majority, were opposed to granting the desired 
relief. James G, King, knowing the necessity for a special appropriation, and feeling 
the injustice of withholding it, framed and introduced a bill for this purpose. He was 
strongly advised by Secretary Meredith that it would be impossible to pass it, but re- 
lying on the justice and good sense of the members, he laid his proposition before the 
House. His brother, John A. King, explained and supported it in a speech of remark- 
able ability and effect; and so great was the regard for the high character and upright- 
ness of purpose of these two brothers, that despite an adverse majority and without the 
skilful engineering of parliamentary tacticians, the bill was passed, and has ever since 
been the law of the land. In the fall of 1855, he was elected Governor of New York, 
and discharged the duties of the office in an able manner to the year 1859, when he 
declined a re-nomination. His occupation through life (other than political) was that 
of a farmer, and to his farm on Long Island he retired, there to devote his leisure hours 
to the study of agriculture as a science, in which he was deeply interested, and in con- 
nection with Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Dorchester, Mass., was one of the most 
active supporters of the United States Agricultural Society, and the United States 
Society of Pomology. He was also President of the New York State Agricultural 
Society. He was always identified with the prosperity of the village of Jamaica, where 
he resided, and its institutions. Gov. King hada fine open countenance, a commanding 
presence, a rich, sonorous voice, graceful gesticulation, and an impassioned earnestness 
of manner that seldom failed to carry conviction to the hearts of his auditors. 

As a public man he seemed governed by a sense of justice; he had a strong desire to 
perform his duty. With his love of justice and of duty was conjoined a spirit of uni- 
versal benevolence, an inflexible integrity, a sincerity and frankness that rendered dis- 
simulation impossible. His private life was beautiful and attractive. He manifested 
in his daily walks the spirit of the Christian principles that he professed. 

Ex-Governor King was attending the celebration given by the Young Men’s Literary 
Union, at the Union Hall Academy, in Jamaica, on Thursday, July 4th, and after the 
programme of exercises had been concluded, he yielded to the expressed wish of the 
audience to make an address. 

«« «My young friends,’ said he, ‘upon you will devolve the important duty of main- 
taining and strengthening the government of your country. Those like me, have nearly 
finished their work, and now look to you to carry forward your country to the great 
future that awaits her. Cultivate, always, a respect for religion and virtue. No people 
or country can prosper or become great without this. Let your prayer be, not only 
that those who hold the positions of power may be wise and discreet men, but whose 
ambition will be to labor for the honor and glory of the land.’ After a few words 
complimentary to those who had taken part in the services of the day, he was observed 
to exhibit signs of illness and to lean on the speaker’s stand for support. He attempted 
to rally and finish his address; he again faltered and staggered; was caught by some 
gentlemen on the platform, and was carried to the rear of the stage, where it was dis- 
covered that he had been stricken with paralysis. Doctors Barker and Hendrickson 
soon arrived and administered the usual remedies. He remained conscious for a short 
time, and on Sunday afternoon he breathed his last.” 

He was admitted a corresponding member of the Society, July 13, 1859. 


ProceEDINcs. 

Boston, Wednesday, May 1.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, Rev. 
Washington Gilbert in the chair. 

John H. Sheppard, the librarian, reported 72 volumes, 182 pamphlets, several 
manuscripts and a large number of soe as donations during the past month. 

Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters of accept- 
ance from John P. Prendergast, of Dublin, Ireland, as a corresponding member, 
and —_ Charles Woolley of altham, and Lemuel Pope of Cambridge, as resident 
members. 

Hon. John G. Metcalf, M.D., of Mendon, read a paper on the settlement of Men- . 
don, of which town the 200th anniversary of its incorporation was to be celebrated 
on the i5th instafit. In the paper was included a memoir of its first town clerk, 
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Col. William Crowne. The following are some of the dates and facts given in the 


r. 
" 28, 1659, in answer to the petition of the town of Braintree, ‘‘ in reference to 
their ae of a new plantation,’’ liberty was granted by the General Court to seek 
out a place and to report ‘* the names of such persons as will engage to carry on 
such a work,’’ to the next General Court. 

Nov. 12, 1659, the General Court gave liberty to Gregory Belcher, ‘‘ together with 
his neighbors,’’ to settle with the petitioners from Braintree, ‘‘ at the place where 
they could find it ungranted in this jurisdiction.’ 

Oct. 16, 1660. In answer to the petition of the inhabitants of Braintree, i. e. 
Gregory Belcher, James Penneman, Tho. Mekins, Moses Paine, Edmd. Quincey, 
Robert Twelves and Peter Brackett, the Court granted a Plantation of eight miles 
square, and for the encouragement of those who should settle there and to preserve 
the place from unnecessary waste, Capt. Daniel Gookin, Mr. William Parkes, Left. 
Roger Clap, Ephraim Child and William Stillson were appointed a committee of 
supervision. When this committee should, within three years, report the fud/ num- 
ber of persons, ‘* with an able minister with them,’’ then the Court would order 
them due bounds; and, in advance, appointed Major Humphrey Atherton, Left. 
Roger Clap, Capt. Eliazer Lusher and Dea. Parkes, or any three of them, ‘‘ to make 
a valid act there,’’ when this condition should be complied with. 

Sept. 8, 1662. Moses Paine and Peter Brackett, two of the petitioners, obtained 
a deed of the territory from Anawasanauk, Quashoamiitt, Great John and Namsco- 
nont, Indian Chiefs, which was witnessed by John Eliott, Sen’r, John Eliott, Jr., 
and Daniel Weld, Senior. The Indians warranted the title good and that it was free 
from all incumbrances, from the foundation of the world to the day of sale. 

May 12, 1670. Paine and Brackett assigned their rights under the deed to the 
Selectmen of Mendon, ‘‘ for the use of said town.”’ 

May 5, 1662. ‘‘ The Committee for Nipmugg ”’ met at Dorchester, and made rules 
for conducting the settlement ; and admitted the following persons to allotments of 
land there, who were ordered to be there ‘‘ before the end of the 7th month, 1663-4.” ° 
viz.: John More, George Aldridge, Nathaniel Hareman, Alexander Plumbly, 
Mathias Puffer, John Woodland, Ferdinando Thayer, Daniel Lovett, John Harber, 
Josiah Chapin, Joseph Penniman, John Savill and John Gurney, of Braintree; and 
Goodman King, Sen’r, Walter Cook, William Holbrook, Joseph White, Goodman 
Thomson, Goodman Raynes, Goodman Bolter, Sen’r, Abraham Staples, Samuel 
Pratt and Thomas Bolter, of Weymouth. 

Mzay 15, 1667. The grant known as the settlement at Nipmugg or Netmock, and, 
afterwards, as the plantation of Quinshepauge, was incorporated by the name of 
Mendon. At the time of the incorporation others had removed there besides those 
whose names are before mentioned, and among those that of William Crowne must 
be one, as, at the first town meeting, June 7, 1667, he was chosen Chairman of the 
Selectmen and Town Clerk. 

The first notice of William Crowne is found ina grant by Cromwell, of Nova 
Scotia, to Charles de Sainct Etienne, sieur de la Tour, baron d’ , Thomas Tem- 
ple and Guillaume Crowne ; which grant was dated Aug. 9, 1656. 

Feb. 7, 1661. Col. Crowne was deputed by Gov. Endicott to appear before King 
Charles 2d, and answer the es made against the Massachusetts Government, 
by the evil genius of the Colony, Randolph. How well he discharged this important 
duty may be learned from a letter, written by Lord Say and Seale, Lord Privy Coun- 
— to Charles 2d, to the Governor and Magistrates in Massachusetts, dated London, 

uly 10, 1661. 

During King Philip’s war, which began in 1675, the inhabitants of Mendon 
abandoned the town and returned to Braintree and Weymouth. They did not return 
until 1680. By the Treaty of Breda, in the year 1667, Nova Scotia was surrendered 
back to the French; and, with the status ante bellum, St. Etienne, Temple and 
Crowne lost pussession of the grant made by Cromwell. From aletter of Charles 2d 
to the Governor and Council of R. L., it appears that Col. Crowne had petitioned the 
King for indemnity for losses sustained by the restoration of Nova Scotia. Crowne 
petitioned the King for a grant of ‘‘ Philip’s country”’ (the Indian war being ended 
and Philip killed) as a remuneration for his losses there. The ‘‘ Merry Monarch ”’ 
turned a deaf ear to the Town Clerk, and bestowed the coveted prize upon the Ply- 
mouth Colony. 

The last heard of Col. Crowne, he being then in straitened circumstances, is found 
in a long letter of his to the General Court, dated July 10, 1682, setting forth the 
services he had done for the State and asking for pecuniary aid. The Court granted 
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him £15. At this time he was probably living in Boston, and, it is supposed, did 
not long survive the date of his petition. 

Boston, June 5.—A stated meeting was held this afternoon, Rev. Edmund F. 
Slafter in the chair,and Samuel Burnham acting as recording secretary pro tempore. 

The librarian’s report of donations during the preceding month was 20 volumes 
and 31 pamphlets. 

The corresponding secretary reported the acceptance of E. Littell, of Brookline, 
as resident member. 

The board of directors nominated three candidates for resident and one for cor- 
responding membership, who were balloted for and elected. 

Samuel Burnham read an original letter of President John Adams, which has 
never before been printed. 

An ancient clock, belonging to the Moody family of Newbury, Mass., was pre- 
sented to the Society in behalt of Mrs. Martha G. Wheelwright, and a Kris (sword) 
from the Phillipine Islands in behalf of Otto Countz. 

Boston, July 3, 1867.—A ogew | meeting was held this afternoon. Ebenezer 
Alden, M.D., was called to the chair, and Bradford Kingman appointed recording 
secretary, pro tem. 

The librarian sent in his report, showing that 11 volumes and 90 pamphlets had 
been presented to the Society since the last meeting. 

The report of the corresponding secretary, also absent, showed that letters ac- 
——— had been received from Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., president 
of Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind., corresponding ; and Rev. E. Porter Dyer, 
of Somerville, as resident. 

William B. Trask, the historiographer, read biographical notices of the following 
deceased members: Lt. Col. James D. Graham, Hon, Abel Cushing, Theodore 
Dwight, Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, Solomon Piper, Hon. Salma Hale and Samuel Blake. 

The board of directors nominated one corresponding and five resident members, 
who were balloted for and elected. 

Boston, August 7.— A stated meeting was held this afternoon, at the usual time 
and place, Rev. Washington Gilbert presiding, and Frederic Kidder acting aa re- 
cording secretary. 

In the absence of the librarian, J. Colburn, chairman of the library committee, 
reported as donations during the last month, 1 manuscript and 26 printed volumes, 
43 Sony se and three photo-lithographs. 

he co nding secretary sent in his report, showing that J. 0. Wetherbee, of 
Boston, and R. B. Caverley, of Lowell, had accepted their election as resident mem- 
bers, and Gen. John Meredith Read, Jr., of Albany, had accepted his election as a 
corresponding member. 

The board of directors nominated four candidates for membership, one as corres- 
ponding and three as resident members, who were balloted for and elected. 

Samuel G. Drake, A.M., author of the History of Boston, read a paper upon the 
Publishers and Booksellers of Boston in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
It comprised the A B and O’s of his alphabetical list, beginning as follows: S. 
Adams, who, in 1762, printed ‘‘ George Gooking’s War and Heroic Poems.’’ Thos. 
Adams, printer to the General Court of Mass.; Adams & Larkin, 1794, afterwards 
Adams & Nourse ; John Allen, 1791 to 1815; Andrew Barclay, 1773, at the sign of 
the gilt Bible; E. Battelle, 1784, near the State House and in Marlborough street ; 
Nathaniel Belknap, 1723, on Scarlet’s wharf; Joseph Belknap, No. 8 Dock Square, 
1794, subsequently manger 3 & Hall; and Belknap & Young, office in State street. 

Caleb Bingham was a schoolmaster, minister and bookseller. He compiled several 
school books which had a wide circulation, and are still highly prized by those who 
know them. In 1789 his shop was at No. 44 Cornhill, a locality which he occupied 
for fifteen years or more. In 1802 he translated Chateaubriand’s well known work 
called Atala. 

W. P. Blake, bookseller and publisher, 1793-5. In 1805 he kept a library at No. 
3 School street. J. Blanchard, at the Bible and Crown in Dock Square, 1748-1752. 

Nicholas Boone, ‘‘ over against the brick meeting-house,”’ 1701-1714. When the 
first successful newspaper* was started in Boston (which was also the first in Ameri- 
ca), in 1704, Boone was the publisher. From 1714 or earlier he was at the sign of 
the Bible in Cornhill, where he continued as late as 1729. A list of the works pub- 
lished by him would be of great interest. 


* The first newspaper in Boston was printed in 1690. Only one number was issued, See present volume 
page 180. 
Vou. XXI. 34* 
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Bowen & Norman, 1785, Marshall’s lane; Nicholas Bowes, opposite the old brick 
meeting-house, 1769 ; John Boyle, an extensive publisher from 1773 to 1792, ‘ next 
door to the three doves ”’ in Marlborough street ; Joseph Browning, bookseller from 
1683 to his death, 1691, ‘‘on the corner of Prison lane next the Town House.” 
John Dunton says he was a Dutchman, and originally spelt his name Brunning. 
Thomas Bromfield, 1762 to 1769 in King street ; Joseph Bumstead, printér and book- 
seller, 1791 in Union street. He was a dealer in second-hand books some thirty 
years or more, lastly on the spot now occupied by Messrs. Amos A. Lawrence & Co., 
Milk street ; J. Bushel, at one time Green, Bushel & Allen, 1742 to 1749; Alfred 
Butler, lower end of King street near the Crown Coffee House, 1727-8; Nicholas 
Buttolph, bookseller and publisher, in Cornhill, 1719 to 1728. 

S. Cabot, 1794. Duncan Campbell, ‘‘ over against the conduit and the dock head,’’ 
1693. Isaac Cazneau sold books near the Mill bridge, 1793; in 1795 he was in Mar- 
shall’s lane. John Checkley, bookseller ‘‘ at the sign of the Blue Gate, over against 
the west end of the town house,”’ in 1723, and for many years afterwards. illiam 
T. Clapp sold books at the corner of Proctor’s lane, in 1795. Four years later he 
was in Fish street. J. Condy, in 1785, in which year he issued ‘‘ Fisher’s Young 
Man’s Best Companion.” Nath’l Coverly published many works in Milk street to 
as late as 1823. 

These are the names mentioned by Mr. Drake, with many more very curious par- 
ticulars of some of the ee which cannot be given here. It is expected he will 
continue on with the alphabet at some future meeting, and that his account of the 
publishers, when completed, will be published. A list of the books printed in Bagton 
and vicinity previous to 1800 would also be interesting and curious. 

A letter was read at this meeting from Joseph L. Chester, ee London, cor- 
recting some errors which have been perpetuated in the history of Rev. John Wheel- 
wright, the founder of Exeter, N. H. This letter is published in the present num- 
ber of the Register. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The old Indian Chronicle; being a collection of exceeding rare Tracts, 
written and published in the time of King Philip’s War, by persons 
residing in the country, to which are now added an Introduction and 
Notes. By Samvuet G. Drake. Boston: Samuel A. Drake, No. 151 
Washington Street. 1867. 4to. pp. 333. 


In this exceedingly valuable and beautifully printed volume, we have an ably 
written introduction of 118 pages, unfolding with remarkable clearness the true 
causes which led to the celebrated war of King Philip, and the condition of the In- 
dian tribes of New England at that eventful period. With the sharp and single eye 
of an experienced antiquary, Mr. Drake has most faithfully searched and examined 
every source of information, either in print or manuscript, that could shed the least 
glimmering ray of light upon this important subject ; and has in these 118 curidus 
and instructive pages, settled many historic questions and sharpened the reader’s 
appetite for the rare and invaluable tracts which follow. These are :— 

1, ‘* The present state of New England, with Respect to the Indian War.”’ Lon- 
don, 1675. 2. ‘‘ A Continuation of the state of New England, being a farther Ac- 
count of the Indian War.’’ London, 1676. 3. ‘‘ Anew and farther Narrative of 
the state of New England.”” London, 1676. 4. ‘‘ A true Account of the most con- 
siderable Occurrences, &c.’’ London, 1676. 5. ‘‘ The War of New England visibl 
ended, King Philip beheaded, etc.’ London, 1677. 6. ‘‘ News from New England, 
being a true and last Account, &c.’’ London, 1676. 7. ‘‘ A farther brief and true 
Narration of the late Wars risen in New England.’’ London, 1676. 

These brief historic morceauz, here reprinted in the clearest type and on the fairest 
paper, from the very scarce and rudely executed original copies of the 17th century, 
are.indispensable to every student of American history ; and whoever has the plea- 
sure of perusing them in this beautiful form, illustrated, as they are, with some very 
choice notes, a well executed map of the Nipmuck country, with unique cuts and 
typographical devices, will doubtless feel, as we ourselves do, most grateful to the 
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learned editor for this fresh contribution to the historic and bibliographical literature 
of America, and, in the words of Horace, add—Serus 1n Ca@LuM REDEAS ! 


The Merrimac and %ts Incidents. An Epic Poem. By Roserr B. 
Caverty. Boston: Innes & Niles, Printers, 37 Cornhill. 1866. 
pp. 80. With Illustrations. 


It is said that “ verse sweetens toil,” and we doubt not that many who tend the busy 
spindles which the ‘ working river” of New England twirls will find their labors 
lightened by perusing this pleasant historical and descriptive sketch of scenes and inci- 
dents associated with the romantic stream on which they live. Thoreau, Tracy, 
Walker, Whittier have cast their garlands of praise upon the Merrimac; Mr. Caverly 
brings another in the verse which Goldsmith used, and makes it evident that he not 
only loves the busy current, but that he has also carefully examined the history of 
those inhabiting its banks, even to the remotest times, The illustrations are quite 
characteristic and the notes are to the point. 


Genealogy of a part of the Ripley Family. By H. W. Rirtey, Har 
lem, N. Y. [1866]. 12mo. pp. 7. 


A small edition of this pamphlet has been printed for circulation among the family 
to awaken an interest on the subject of its genealogy. Mr. Ripley writes us that he 
has had the early facts here printed in his possession for nearly fifty years. We are 
glad that he has put them beyond the danger of being lost. The copy in the library 
of the Historic-Genealogical Society has some manuscript editions and corrections by 
the author. 


Glover Memorials and Genealogies, An Account of John Glover, of 
Dorchester, and his Descendants, with a brief sketch of some of the 
Glovers who first seitled in New Jersey, Virginia and other places: 
By Anna Giover. Boston: David Clapp & Son. 1867. 8vo. 
pp. 601. 


Among the early settlers of Dorchester, was Mr. John Glover, whose family con- 
sisted, on his arrival, of himself, his wife and three children. He was son of Thomas 
and Margery (Deane) Glover, was in possession of large landed estates in Lanca- 
shire, a member in 1628 of the ‘‘ Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England”? 
and one of the £50 contributors thereto, and is spoken of by Edward Johnson as 
‘*a man strong for the truth, a-plain, sincere and godly man, and of good abilities.’ 
He brought with him, we are informed, besides a large number of cattle, all the 
necessary implements and manual assistance for carrying on the business of tanning, 
He soon settled in Dorchester, and established there what is, said to have been the 
first tannery in the Colony. A tract of 400 acres of land being likewise secured for 
a farm, he laid the foundation of an estate, a portion of which, with the homestead, 
has been retained in the family for eight generations, and on which as many as sixty 
children bearing the name have been born. Other estates were also acquired by 
him, including one in Boston, to which town he removed about 1650, and where he 
died in 1653, aged 53 years. Mr. Glover was chosen one of the Selectmen of Dorchester 
in 1636, and nearly every year afterwards during his residence in the town; was a 
Deputy to the General Court most of that time ; was chosen Assistant the last two 
years of his life, and was appointed to many offices of trust and honor. He was a 
pone patron of Harvard University, then in its infancy, and besides other gifts 
eft to it a legacy of ‘five pounds a year forever as a perpetual annuity for the aid 
of indigent students.”” This annuity, amounting to $16.67, has been annually paid 
from that time to the present by the Boston estate, which long since out of 
the family—the yearly payments amounting in the aggregate, as Miss Glover informs 
us, to more than $3,000. Such, in brief, was the worthy progenitor of a long line 
of descendants, who in numbers, in respectability, and in marriage relationships, 
will compare favorably with the other noted families of the puritan stock. 

Of the five sons of John—of whom our author gives us. a full account—viz., 
Thomas, Habackuk, John, Nathaniel and Pelatiah—the three first were born in 
England. Thomas returned there in early manhood, married and becamea merchant 
in London, where he died in 1707, aged 80. Habackuk married the only daughter 
of the celebrated John Eliot, removed from Dorchester to Boston, and died there in 
1693, aged 65. His descendants, as traced by Miss Glover, number 152. John grad- 
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uated at Harvard in 1647, was a merchant in Boston, married late in life, and died 
in 1696, probably childless, aged 67. Nathaniel lived in Dorchester, was chosen a 
Selectman when only 25 years old, and died there in 1657, a 27. His widow 
married Gov. Hinckley of the Plymouth Colony. His descendants are numerous, 
reaching as high as 1,911 in the book before us. Pelatiah was prepared. for College 
by Rev. Richard Mather, of Dorchester, with whom he also studied divinity after 

uating at Harvard, and in 1661 was settled as minister in Springfield—was there 
at the time of its destruction by the Indians in 1675, and died ae in 1692, aon 55. 
His descendants number 96 in these Memorials. This branch of the New England 
Glovers constitutes Part I. of the book, filling about 500 pages. 

In Part II. are given—first, an account of Henry Glover, a brother of John the 
emigrant, who came over and settled in Dedham about 1640, and whose descendants 
are here recorded to the number of 382; second, of the Glovers of New Jersey, whose 
residence in this country dates no further back than 1826 ; third, of Mr. Ralph 
Glover, who was very early in Dorchester, but none of whose posterity have been 
traced; fourth, of Rev. Josse Glover, a highly respectable and wealthy dissenting 
clergyman, who left Sutton in England, in 1638, on a mission of kind and generous 
intentions towards Harvard College, for whose benefit he had been laboring for some 
months before his departure—who took with him the first printing press of the infant 
Colony, with Stephen Daye as overseer of the intended establishment at Cambridge, 
and ‘‘ three men-servants who were bound to work the press for him three years.” 
Mr. G. fell sick and died on the voyage, ‘* leaving a widow and five children to 
proceed on their lonely way in grief and disappointment.”’ A brief reference to some 
of the name in Georgia and the Carolinas closes the work. 

These ‘‘ Memorials ’’ are evidently the labor of years. Although not before known 
as an authoress, Miss Glover is no novice in genealogical research, and she has prose- 
cuted it in regard to her own ancestry with all the zeal and interest which practical 
ag ee: and a love of kindred could inspire. She has largely made use of ancient 

ills, deeds and other documents connected with the lives of individuals, which en- 
hance the general historical value of the work, and give a pleasant variety to its 
pages. The plan of the. work is simple and well carried. out, the indices are ample, 
and the fair, open type and good paper present a page that the eye does not weary 
in looking upon. 

Two other progenitors of the name, who settled in Essex County, Mass., and New 


Haven, Conn., are not noticed in this volume, although the author states that much 
information has been gathered concerning them. 


In Memoriam. A Sermon in Memory of the late Samuel Bradlee, deliv- 
ered in the Church of the Redeemer, August 11, 1867. By Rurus 
E.us. [Boston:] Printed for Private Distribution. [1867.] 8vo. 


pp. 20. 

Mr. Bradlee, who died August 1, 1867, at the sige amp of 88, was the father of Rev. 
Caleb Davis Bradlee, pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, formerly Correspondin 
Secretar'y of this Society. The day before his death the golden wedding of himsel 
and wife was celebrated at the house of their elder son, Nathaniel J. Bradlee, in this 
city. It was an occasion of unalloyed pleasure to the venerable couple and the other 
participants. awl 

The sermon of Rev. Mr. Ellis was appropriate to the occasion. An appendix is 
added, giving some of the chief incidents in Mr. Bradlee’s life, with an account of the 
golden wedding and the funeral that so soon succeeded it. 


Manual of the Constitution of the United States of America. By Timo- 
THY Farrar [LL.D.]. 


Veritatem. 
— — “expellas furci, tamen usque recurret.” Horsce. 
“Litera Scripta manet.” 


Boston: Little, Brown & Company. 1867. pp. xii. 532. 
The early law-partner of Daniel Webster at Portsmouth, N. H., and after a long 
life of professional success— 
“Tn years he seems, but not impaired by years ”"— 


the venerable Judge Farrar, dignifies his elegant retirement, and — his Country 
by this admirable Manual on its Organic Law—a Manual so essentially accurate and 
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full in learning, so imbued with the spirit of its great framers and authors, so loyal 
to its great design—* the general welfare ’’—and so adapted to To-Day and so salutary 
to the Future, that it is by far our best book of political hermeneutics, and will be 
the Text Book of our colleges. 

Judge Farrar proves historically that the first clause of the Constitution ‘‘ We the 
People ’’ &c., is not a “* preamble,’’ or introduction, but a part of the Constitution, 
and as such, the fundamental basis of national legislation. 

* Critics I saw, that others’ names deface, 
And fix their own, with labor, in their place,” 

and warned by examples, we wish here distinctly to assign to Judge Farrar the 
credit of this new interpretation. The author says: ‘‘It was in the midst of its 
events [the Rebellion] and with a particular view to the practical operation of our 
government, under all the varieties of its circumstances, and to the principles on 
which the questions evolved by them have been or should be decided, that this 
treatise has been compiled. Its position in this respect is different from any prior 
exposition of the Constitution. The results of our marked experience should be 
noted and studied, as well to enable us to trace the footsteps of Divine Providence in 
the development of the destinies of a pon people, as for the permanent use of those 
who may enjoy the future blessings of our institutions. In the hope of exciting the 
diligent attention of inquirers to ascertain and understand these results, the follow- 
ing work is submitted to their consideration.”’ 

The present edition is too costly and luxurious for general use, and the publishers 
should issue it in plainer style for common wants. 


The Fire Lands Pioneer: published by the Fire Lands Historical Socie- 
ty, at their Rooms in Whittlesey Building, Norwalk, Ohio. Sandusky, 
Ohio: 8vo. 1867. pp. 119. 

This volume contains the proceedings of the Fire Lands Society at their annual 
meeting for 1866, at Norwalk, and of the three quarterly meetings to March, 1867, 
inclusive, at Greenfield, Centerton, and Townsend. Various biographies are given, 
obituary notices, anecdotes and reminiscences, the ninth anniversary address of the 
Society, sketches of early pioneers, with a s wweyy miscellaneous articles. We 
learn that the venerable President of the Society, Platt Benedict, the patriarch, 


is 

— He died at the ripe age of 91 years, 7 months and 7 days. He was born in 

anbury, Conn., March 18, 1775; located in Norwalk in 1815; built the first house 

in the age log one, in 1817, but in 1819 erected a brick house—the first one built 
ic 


there—in w e spent his days. He was the first Postmaster in the town; was 
afterwards Justice of the Peace, and was also Mayor. He made the first move in 
agricultural, religious and other matters. In 1857, he was elected President of the 
Society, which position he held until his death. 

It is from iio walle te the politeness of the family—that we have taken the 
interesting sketch of Hon. Ebenezer Lane, LL.D., a corresponding member of our 
Society, which article will be found the leading one of this number; accompanied 
with a good portrait of the Judge. The ‘‘ Pioneer ”’ is a valuable depository of facts. 
The contents are of an entertaining and an instructive character. We are always 
pleased to have an opportunity of perusing the publication. 


Pen-Piclures of the War. Lyrics, Incidents, and Sketches of the Rebel- 
lion ; Comprising a choice selection of Pieces by our best Poets. To 
which is added, Current and well-authenticated Anecdotes and Incidents 
of the War. Together with a full account of many of the Great Battles; 
also, a complete Historical Record of all Events, both Civil and Military, 
JSrom the commencement of the Rebellion. Compiled by Lepyarp Brit. 
Sixth edition. New York: 1866. 8vo. pp. 368. 


The stirring and patriotic movements recently enacted in our country’s history— 
80 tersely depicted, often, by the pen of the poet, in the pee utterances, some- 
times, of those who witnessed the scenes, and in the compact words of the historian’s 
page—should not be forgotten. A desire to have a hand-book of the conspicuous 
events connected with our great struggle in possession of the public, with such par- 
ticulars of incidents as would be of interest, hereafter, for reference and re-perusal, 
seems to have prompted to the preparation of this volume. It is well to have such a 
vade mecum as Mr. Bill has thus compiled. 
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Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, at the Semi-Annual 
Meeting held in Boston, April 24, 1867. Cambridge: Press of John 
Wilson & Son, 1867. 8vo. pp. 181. 


This is a very valuable number. Besides the usual matter, it has the whole of two 
la —— of the records of the Council for New England, chartered by James 
I., Nov. 3, 1620, which fragments are preserved in the British State Paper Office, 
and are supposed to be all that are extant. 

The matter here presented is very valuable, and illustrates many points in the 
ba 4 history of our country. 

The remarks of Rev. Mr. Hale upon the mention of the ‘‘ island of Brazil’”’ in a 
letter dated July 25, 1498, and Mr. Bergenroth’s letter on the same subject, are quite 
interesting. So are the remarks of Mr. Deane upon the Mappe-Monde of Sebastian 
Cabot. Mr. Deane thinks that the ‘‘ Prima Vista’’ of the Cabots is shown by this 
map to be Cape Breton, and not Newfoundland as has generally been supposed, nor 
Labrador as contended for by the late Hon. Richard Biddle. 


The History of the Civil War in America; Comprising a full and im- 
partial account of the Origin and Progress of the Rebellion, of the vari- 
ous Naval and Military Engagements, of the heroic deeds performed by 
Armies and Individuals, and of touching scenes in the field, the camp, 
the hospital, and the cabin. By Jonny 8. C. Apsort, author of ‘ Life 
of Napoleon,”’ ‘ History of the French Revolution,’ ‘‘ Monarchies 
of Continental Europe,” &c. Tilustrated with maps, diagrams, and 
numerous steel engravings of Battle Scenes, from original designs by 
Darley and other eminent artists, and Portraits of distinguished men. 
New York: Published by Ledyard Bill, 1866. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. 
508. Vol. II. pp. 629. 


It is a difficult task for any one, however well informed, with all the facilities pos- 
sible at his command, to write out a correct history of the war of the great rebellion. 
A person, to indite truly, must be remarkably unbiassed, to say the least, in relation 
to men and measures; he must sift and analyze, must compare conflicting state- 
ments, weigh this and reject that, and from the best materials at his command work 
out something like a just and complete narrative of the war and its actors. This, we 
repeat, is a difficult undertaking. No one but an experienced writer and thinker 
ought, in justice to the subject and to the public, to engage in such a labor. From 
a cursory view of the work before us, we are of the opinion that the writer of these 
volumes has aimed to be faithful to the t subject, that his statements are care- 
fully considered and impartially related, and we see no reason to doubt of their 
general correctness, and fidelity to truth. Mr. Abbott has long ago made himself 
a in other departments of history, and we are inclined to think that he will 
ose none of his reputation for industry and truthfulness with those who read, under- 
standingly, the book now under notice. 

We trust that Mr. Bill, the publisher, will receive the thanks of the public, for 
making the work so attractive, by appropriate embellishments—there being upwards 
of fifty illustrations in the two volumes —and so truly available by the two good 
indexes, which are placed, each, with its respective volume. 


The Gale Family Records in England and the United Slates ; to which 
are added the Tottingham Family of New England, and some Account 
of the Bogardus, Waldron and Young Families of New York. By 
Georce Gate, LL.D. Wisconsin: Leith & Gale, Printers, 1866. 
12mo. pp. 254. 

Judge Gale, the author of this book, contributed to the Register, a few years ago, 

a genealogy of the Gale Family. He has here given the result of his researches in 

detail. The work is clearly arranged and thoroughly indexed ; and is illustrated 

by four portraits engraved on steel. oe sear 

We learn that the author has in press a book entitled, ‘‘ The Upper Mississippi, 
or Historical Sketches of the Introduction of Civilization into the Northwest,’’ cover- 
ing the period from 1800 to 1866. We shall look for this book with interest. 
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Centennial Celebrations of the Town of Orford, N.H., containing the 
Oration, Poems and Speeches delivered on Thursday, September 7, 1865. 
With some Additional Matlers relating to the Histury of the Place. 
[ Manchester, N. H.: Henry A. Gage, Printer.] 12mo. pp. 145. 


The oration was delivered by the Rev. Jozt Mann, of New Haven, Ct., a son of 
John Mann, one of the early settlers of the town, who with his wife Lydia Porter, 
arrived there Oct, 24, 1765, and whose son John was the first child of Anglo-Ameri- 
can stock born in the town. Mr. and Mrs. Mann found only two persons living 
there, namely, Daniel Gross and his wife, who had settled there the previous June 
and removed from the place some time afterwards. The town had been chartered 
four years soap Sept. 25, 1761. 

Besides the services at the celebration, which do credit to those engaged in them, . 
we have genealogical or biographical sketches of the families of Avery, Bissell, 
Blood, Corliss, Cross, Dana, Davis, Dayton, Dewey, Howard, Kimball, Marston, 
Merrill, Newell, Palmer, Phelps, Pratt, Quint, Rogers, Simpson, Strong, Tillotson 
and Wheeler. F 

If the orator had consulted the Mann genealogy in the Register (ante, xiii. 325), 
he would have been able to avoid some errors into which he has fallen in his own pedi- 
gree. Rev. Samuel Mann, of Wrentham, was not a son of Richard Mann, of Hano- 
ver. The statement quoted from Barry that Richard Mann was a passenger in the 
Mayflower as a member of Elder Brewster’s family is also an error. This error 

rubably arose from there Lom J a boy named Richard More in Brewster’s family ; 

ut according to Bradford this boy and a brother of his died the first winter, and they 
were the only persons besides the Elder, his wife and two sons, that com his 
family, which consisted of but six personsin all. See Bradford’s Hist. of Plymouth 
Plantation, pp. 447 and 451. 


Notes concerning Peter Pelham, the Earliest Artist resident in New Eng- 
land, and his successors prior to the Revolution. Reprinted, with Ad- 
ditions, from the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
for 1866-67. By Wiuam H. Wuirmore. Cambridge: Press of 
John Wilson & Son, 1867. 8vo. pp. 31. 


This is an attempt to illustrate the history of the early painters and yy of 
lo 


New England, and particularly of Peter Pelham, the step-father and no doubt the 
instructor of John Singleton Copley. Pelham combined the two professions, and 
showed considerable proficiency in both, He is styled by Mr. Whitmore, ‘the 
pioneer artist of New England.’”’ There is evidence that he practised both his arts 
in 1727, two years before Smibert:came to this “>. The tract is quite interest- 
ing, and throws light upon a portion of our annals that have not received sufficient 
attention. 


Report of the Adjutant-General of the State of New Hampshire for the 
year ending June 1, 1866. Vol. 1I. Concord, N.H. pp. 988. 


This volume completes the military history of New Hampshire during the late 
war, and, taken in connection with the preceding volumes, constitutes a permanent 
and noble monument uf the fidelity, zeal and ability with which the duties of his 
office have been discharged by General Head. The labors of the several State Adju- 
tants-General during the war were excessively complicated,.arduous and incessant, 
and often thankless and ill-requited. 

We have had frequent occasions to consult these volumes, and have been greatl 
impressed with the evidences of the vast labor involved in their compilation, as we 
as with their fulness and general accuracy. In these respects they are model reports. 

In addition to the statistics and narratives illustrating the part troops from New 
Hampshire tuok in the last war, this volume contains an exceedingly valuable mili- 
tary history of New Hampshire from its settlement in 1623 to 1861, prepared mainly 
by Col. C. E. Potter, of New Hampshire. It is believed that this is the first of the 
kind attempted in the United States, and when it is considered how many years have 
elapsed, and the scattered and almost inaccessible sources of information from which 
the record has been made up, it is a marvel of patient industry. 

During the late war New Hampshire furnished to the Army 1,601 different officers, 
while the whole number of musters-in under different Commissions was 2,145 
The whole number of enlisted men, original volunteers, recruits, drafted men and 
substitutes was 31,426. By the State enrolment of 1866, the whole number of citi- 
zens liable to military duty was 35,921. A. H. H. 
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Fitchburg in the War of the Rebellion. By Henry A. Wittis. Fitch- 
burg: 1866. pp. 282. 


The late Adjutant of the 53d Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers, has here given 
us, in a concise form, an account of the prompt, patriotic and distinguished part 
borne by the town of Fitchburg in the late war. The history of each Company raised 
there is briefly narrated, and a chapter is devoted to each of the following subjects, 
viz.:—UCall for three months Troops, 1862 ; The Draft; Relief to Soldiers and Fami- 
lies ; Our Patriot Dead; Soldier’s Funerals; Rebel Prisons; Reception of Regi- 
ments ; ‘Town Action, Public Meetings, Correspondence, &c.; Roster of Commission- 
ed Officers ; Roll of Fitchburg Soldiers. 

Fitchburg alone furnished 716 enlisted men and 63 substitutes ; 3 Colonels; 2 Lt. 
Cols.; 2 Majors; 4 Brevet Majors; 17 Captains; 20 First Lieutenants, and 7 Second 
Lieutenants. These officers and men served in the following organizations, viz.:— 
Co. D, 2d Reg’t, Infantry ; (Fusiliers), 15th Reg’t, ee Go. D, 2ist Reg’t, 
Infantry ; Co. —, 25th Reg’t, Infantry ; Co. A, 36th Reg’t, Infantry; Co.’s A and 
B, 53d at. Infantry ; Co. F, 57th *t, Infantry; Co. A, 4th Reg’t, Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and Co.’s B and E, of the old 9th Reg’t (re-enlisted). The greater portion 
of these men enlisted for the war, and on the expiration of the term of three years, 


re-enlisted for longer or shorter terms. Besides these, the citizens of Fitchburg ° 


directly aided in putting a much larger number, residents of other towns, into the 
army. Mr. Willis is deserving of special thanks for this successful effort to preserve 
these interesting facts from oblivion while the evidence is accessible. A. H. H. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Directors and Treasurer of the General 
Theological Library, with a List of Members, presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Corporation in Boston, April 15,1867. Boston: Dean 
Dudley, Printer. 1867. 8vo. pp. 36. 


This Society, which was instituted April 20, 1860, and incorporated March 14, 
1867, has for its objects the collection and preservation of the theological literature 
of all denominations ; and we would suggest to the various religious sects the pro- 
priety of placing on its shelves some of” the ablest books setting forth their peculiar 
tenets, which have been published by them. Its rooms are No. 41 Tremont Street ; 
and its Secretary is Rev. Luther Farnham, of Boston. 


Record of the Second Massachusetts Infantry, 1861-65. By Atonzo H. 


Quit, Its Chaplain. Boston: James P. Walker, 1867. pp. 528. 
With Portraits. 


The history of the Great Rebellion can have no more brilliant page than that which 
contains the record of this regiment—its organization, its discipline, its endurance 
and bravery, its obstinate courage, its splendid achievements in fighting and suffering, 
from the inception of the war till its muster-out after the surrender of Lee. The 
record shows how it participated largely in nearly every great battle of the war, 
under McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, Meade, Sherman and Grant, in Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Georgia and the Carolinas. Wherever hard work was to be done, 
there was the Second Regiment and in the front ranks of the loyal army. 

The officers and men were reciprocally worthy of each other. All were heroes ; 
with no cowardice—or impatience—or disgrace anywhere. : 

The story as here so fitly told by Rev. Dr. Quint, and with such painstaking ac- 
curacy and fulness of data, is enlivened with genial humor and keen wit, and the 
pictures of such stern realities as go to make up war—its marchings and counter- 
marchings, battles, skirmishings by day and by night, sickness, fatigue, cold, heat, 
hunger, and rain—is full of pathos, poetry and inspiration. 

Of the 1,000 enlisted men and 38 Field, Staff and Line officers that left Me chu- 
setts in 1861, less than 100 of the former and only 4 of the latter came back at mus- 
ter-out. Of the 1,749 different persons, whose names are borne on the regimental 
rolls from first to last, more than one-half passed from the ranks by death in action, 
by wounds, by disease and accident ! : 

A very valuable portion of this volume is taken up with a brief record of the enlisted 
men, and a more extended biographical] notice of each officer. Steel engraved por- 
traits of Br’t Maj. Generals Gordon and Andrews, Br’t Brig. Gen. Cogswell, Rev. 
Dr. Quint, Chaplain ; Lt. Cols. Dwight, Savage and Mudge ; Captains Abbott, Cary, 
Williams and Fox, accompany the volume. A. H. H. 
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Military Operations in Eastern Maine and Nova Scotia during the Revo- 
lution ; chiefly compiled from the Journals and Letters of Col. John 
Allan. With Notes and a Memoir of Col. John Allan. By Freperic 
Kipper. Albany: Joel Munsell, 1867. 8vo. pp. 336. 


Little has heretofore been known of the military operations, during the Revolu- 
tionary war, in the eastern section of our country ; and the importance of those o 
rations has hardly been suspected. To most of the readers of this book, it will be 
matter of surprise that documents like these have so long been overlooked. The 
master spirit of these operations was Col. John Allan. Had it not been for his fore- 
thought, perseverance and self-denial, it is not unlikely that the Penobscot or some 
more western line would now be the boundary between the United States and New 
Brunswick. It was his exertions that attached the great majority of the Passama- 
quoddy and St. John Indians to the cause of the revolted colonies, and prevented 
them from yielding to the offers of our enemies. Had they joined the British, they 
could have devastated our more eastern settlements; and the country having been 
taken possession of by the English forces, could never have been recovered by us. 

The greater portion of the documents here given are comprised within four years, 
from 1775 to 1778, though some bear date twenty years later. Nearly all of them 
are by the actors in the events themselves, and most of them are by Col. Allan. 
His Journal, extending from May 11, 1777, to Jan. 28, 1778, gives a minute diary 
of his proceedings during those eight months and a half. 

A large map, compiled by Mr. Kidder, shows the country between the Penobscot ~ 
and St. John rivers, and ‘‘ delineates most of the localities referred to by Col. Allan, 
particularly the route passed over by him and his Indian tribe in the retreat from 
Aukpaque to Machias, as detailed in his journal.” t 

The volume bears evidences of untiring industry on the part of the compiler, who 
has been several years in collecting the materials. It is certainly a valuable addition 
to the history of our revolution. It also contains much original matter relating to 
the history of the four remaining tribes of Indians who still inhabit Maine, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. We believe that it will be welcomed by every lover of 
— American history, and that it will be admitted to deserve a place in every 
good library. 

The book has an excellent index, filling sixteen closely printed pages, which we 
do not hesitate to recommend as a model for such compilations. It was prepared by 
a. a A. Vinton, of South Boston, who has had much experience in this kind 
of labor. 

The edition, we understand, is a small one, and those who desire the work should 
secure it early. . 


Sawin: Summary Notes concerning John Sawin, and his Posterity. 
By Tuomas E. Sawin. Wendell: published by the Author. Athol 
Depot: Rufus Putnam, Printer. 1867. pp. 48. 


An honest and painstaking attempt to trace the genealogies of the Sawins in 
America, More Fs 1300 names are recorded, yet the author supposes that twice 
that number still remain to be obtained. Incomplete, however, as the work of 
necessity is, it bears on every page the marks of that indefatigable antiquarian re- 
search and faithfulness, which those only who have devoted the best hours of their 
lives to genealogical studies can appreciate. We heartily thank Mr. Sawin for this 
contribution to the history of our New England families, and hope that some member 
of the Sawin race will accept the offer in the preface, and complete the investigations 
— the author has thus far, at the expense of so much time and labor, generously 
e. 


Faith White’s Letter Book, 1620—1623. Plymouthj. New England. 
Boston: Henry Hoyt. 1866. 


This book is written in a lively and agreeable style, and is remarkably well print- 
ed, thus doing credit to the excellent house from which it emanates. Had the author, 
however, studied Morton, Prince, Winthrop and others a little more carefully, we 
should have had greater veri-similitude and fewer anachronisms in the work. But 
whatever we may think of the Aistory, the moral is excellent. We hope the author 
will re 4‘‘ Mary Powell,”’ ‘‘ Margaret Smith’s Journal,” ‘‘ Lady Huntington and 
her Fi. ids,’ the “‘ Amber Witch,” and then “ try again.” 

Vou, XXI. 35 
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The Hopes of Hope Casile, or the Times of Knox and Queen Mary 
Stuart. By Mrs. S. T. Marryn. American Tract Society, 150 
Nassau Street, New York. pp. 359. 


A well-written, well-printed book—portraying some of the celebrated characters of 
the eventful times of the great Scottish Reformer, and conveying a most salutary 
lesson as to the power of oo ae trust and hope in God. Mrs. Martyn seems to have 
studied well the period which she describes, and her pictures in the main are drawn 
with historic verity. Mr. N. P. Kemp is the agent for the above named Society’s 
publications in this city. 


History of the City of Elgin [Illinois]: its scenery, residences, churches, 
schools, business blocks, manufactories, banking institutions, trade, 
éc. éc. From the Chicago Republican, March 16, 1867. Chicago: 
1867. 8vo. pp. 41. 


We have been much interested in this pamphlet. The reading of it brings up 
personal reminiscences. Thirty-two years ago, in the month of August, anno domini 
1835, we were standing at the steamboat landing in Cleveland, Ohio, a beautiful 
town, situated on Lake Erie, and then and there saw them freighting a steamboat 
for Chicago, at that time an infant settlement of a few hundred inhabitants. The 
influx of people to that now famous city was so sudden and so great that it was fear- 
ed unless an immediate supply of food, or its materials, was secured, there would be 
danger of starvation there. The steamer, therefore, was being loaded with barrels 
of flour, at fourteen dollars per barrel, with other provisions to supply the pressing 
wants of a people who are now so multiplied that their exports are sufficient to fur- 
nish a large part of the world with the staff of life. In that very year, Elgin, now a 
city of some 5000 inhabitants, was founded. James T. Gifford, from Yates County, 
N. Y., with his younger brother, Hezekiah, still a respected citizen of Elgin, on the 
16th of April, 1835, ‘* stuck their stakes and made their claims.’’ The country had 
not been surveyed, and the Indians were still possessors of the soil. There were 
feeble settlements, then, at what is now Batavia, Napiersville, Dixon and Galena. 
Mrs. Hezekiah Gifford, now living, was for six weeks the only white woman in 
Elgin. The Giffords were soon joined by their brothers, Asa and Abel, and other 
settlers ; among them the Kimballs, from New Hampshire, arrived. Events follow ; 
the first birth, the first marriage, the first death occurs. On the two former occa- 
sions the entire population are joyous, at the latter the whole settlement are mourn- 
ers. The first school teacher, the first minister, the first lawyer, the first doctor, the - 
first blacksmith, the first harness maker, and so on, are noted. In 1839, the charter 
for the Elgin Academy was obtained ; the old brick school-house was erected in 1847. 
Robert Blenkiron, a pe of Cambridge, England, became the first principal of 
the Academy. ‘The first printing press was established there in 1845. The manu- 
facturing interests early engaged their attention, and for some time prior to 1845, 
-_ was the third manufacturing town in the State of Illinois. In 1837, Hezekiah 
Gifford planted the first apple tree, and in 1840, at an agricultural fair, took the first 


remium a no competitor, it is said, having appeared against him. The 


acilities of railroad communication to the different points were effected, which added 
to the growth of the town, so that its progress has been rapid, and it is now a place 
of much importance. The great wonder of the West, the National Watch Company’s 
manufactory, is hére established. A minute account of its operations and its mechan- 
ism is given in the pamphlet before us. It is an offshoot from the American Watch 
Company at Waltham, Mass., but with works, according to the description, much 
improved. They are quite extensive. The “ National Watch” is claimed, by its 
friends, to have, in itself, superior improvements over every other time-keeper in the 
world. At Elgin, also, is the Milk Condensing Company, a great establishment, 
where the process, also, of condensing coffee, and the extract of beef, is carried on 
dargely. he manufacture of jellies from all kinds of fruit is soon to be an important 
branch of their operations. The North-western Chemical Works, the Butt Company, 
and other establishments are actively engaged, and are doing a thriving business. 

In closing this already protracted notice, we would just refer to the cemetery, 
where one of our respected correspondents, ‘‘ Mr. J. B. Newcomb, the city sexton 
has been to the pains of locating the resting place of nearly every person interred 
there, and has prepared a survey of the grounds, and an expensive original register, 
from which, were every monument and mark obliterated, it would be easy to locate 
every graye.” 
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